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ANOTHER DAY, 





BY LOUIBE CLARISSE, 





How smiling is this face of morn, 
How bright the sunbeam’s ray: 

How glad the hearts that greet the dawn 
Of happy Christmas day! 


How Jjoytul are the hearts that meet 
Within God's house to pray, 

And sing at their KRedeemer’s feet, 
On happy Christmas day! 


The young and old in one glad voice 
Their grateful tribute pay; 

And sacred words bid them rejoice 
On happy Christmas day! 


The schoolboy’s shout and merry game, 
The robin’s simple lay, 

E’en Natare doth herself prociaim 
A happy Christmas day! 


Then let us offer to our King 
Giad praises while we may; 
Perchbance wesnall not live to sing 
Another Christmas day; 
Se 
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CHAPTER XX, 


T WAS the morning after the the ball, 
and Lord Carr-Lyon, in a gaudy and 
elaborate dressing-gown, reclined in the 

depths of a luxurious chair. 

He looked pale and used up, very much 
indeed like asick monkey, and smoked 
his cigar in the half-hearted fashion which 
a man displays who has spent the preced- 
ing ‘not wisely but too well.’ 

He looked unhappy as well as seedy, and 
every now and then he turned over in his 
chair, and swore under his breath. 

The ball had been a great and a tremen- 
dous success, and not until the sun had 
threatened to invade the brilliant rooms, 
had the last guests taken their departure; a 
great success which would remain a vivid 
memory in Sandford for years to come, 
and yet the lord and giver of the feast 
looked back upon it with a moody brow 
and a feeling of bitter disappointment: for 
Kate, the belle of the ball, the loveliest 
woman he had seen, notwithstanding she 
was pledged to him, seemed farther than 
ever from him, 

Not one word, or smile of tenderness had 
she bestowed upon him. He might have 
been one of her merest acquaintances, an 
ordinary friend, judging by her manner, 
rather than his plighted wife; and her 
coldness, her frigid, studious courtesy had 
chilled and at the same time maddened 
him. 

He got up from his chair at last, after 
brooding tor half-an-hour, and flinging the 
dead cigar from him with a spiteful ges- 
ture, went out on to the terrace, 

“Confound her!” he muttered; “if I did 
not care for her so much, if 1 wasn’t so 
badly hit, I’d throw ber off, I would, if it 
was only to rile the major, How beautiful 
she looked last night. There wasn’t an- 
other woman in the room to bold a candle 
to her. And sbe looks #0 proud and haugh- 
ty too: like acountess born and bred. And 

yet she can smile and be soft wren she 
likes,” and he sighed. ‘But never to me, 
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“No!” be said, reassuring himeelf. 

“There’s no one else: who should there be? 
I should have seen it if there had been! 

Tuere is no one else, It’s her nature to be 
cold and—and stand-offish, even with her 
future husband.”’ ‘ 

But he sighed, even as he laid the ftlat- 
tering unction to his soul. 

It was a lovely morning, but the beauty 

of earth and sky vrought no peace, eitber 
to his racking head or bis unsatistied heart, 

and he went and leant against the stone 
railings, almost in the same spot where 
Kate had leant, and looked over towards 
Sandford. 

Suddenly something white flew past his 
face and feli at his teet. 

He wasin so shaky and nervous a con- 
dition that he started back, and uttered an 
oath, staring at the object with fearful gaze 
for a moment, then he saw it was an enve- 
lope, and stooping he picked it up gingerly 
between his finger and thumb. 

It was addressed in an illiterate and 
scrambling scrawl! to ‘‘Lord Carlion,” and 
his lordship eyed it suspiciously, as it it 
were s0me6 venomous reptile, 

‘Now, where the deuce did this come 
from ?’’ he muttered, with angry suspicion 

and be ran to the terrace and peered over 
into the shrubbery, into which anyone 
who had thrown the letter had plenty of 
time to disappear. 

He thought for as moment he would call 


the grounds, but he stopped himself half- 
way to the window, and slowly and sus. 
piciously opened the envelope. 

It contained half a sheet of soiled note 
paper upon which was written, in the same 
untaught band, these words: 

“Ask your yung lady, Miss Kate, 
whether she knows Mister Clifford itaven? 
You ’ud better keep a good look out on 
her. Tell her she ain't the only one he’s 
fuolin’ with, but there’s one as has his eye 
on him, and Nellie Wood, too,’’ 

For some two or three minutes Lord 
Carr-Lyon stared at the ill-written, and al- 
most illegible words, dazed and bewild- 
ered; but suspicion and jealousy will 
sharpen the dullest brain, and suddenly 
the meaning of the note flashed upon him, 

Someone was warning him tnat Kate 
was flirting with auother man,a certain 
Clifford Raven. 

“Clifford Raven!” 

He repeated the name between'his closed 
teeth until it became meaniny!less Who 
washe? Where was be? and this Nellie 
Wool, too; who was she What did it 
mean ? 

He went back to the room, and dropping 
into the chair, spread the half sheet of note 
paperon his knee, and pondered over it 
until each word seemed to burn itself into 
his brain. 

He tried to remember whether he bad 
ever heard the name; he was certain that 
Kate had never mentioned it, “kor a suf- 
ficient reason, no doubt,’’ he thought furi- 
ously. What bad passed between her and 
this unknown man? After all then, there 
Was s0m60n6 6146, and Ler coldness to him, 
her betrothed husband, was easy to under- 
stand, 

“Curse her! Curse bim, whoever he 
is !’’ he snarled, crushing the paper in his 
hard. ‘So that’s it, is it, my proud beauty? 
That’s the reason you don’t like me to 
touch you, and treat me as if! were the 


the servants aad eeud taem out to search + 
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—over there!” he gasped, pointing to the 
window. “There, you fool!” he shouted, 
as the bewildered footman stared back- 
wards and forwards. ‘I'wo or three of you 
go, and let the dogs loose! There’s some 
fellow lurking about! You idiot, don’t 
you understand ?’’ 

‘“‘Yes, my lord,’’ said the footman, and 
he was hurrying off, when Lord Oarr-I.yon 
called him back. 

“Stop!” he said sullenly. ‘It’s—it’s too 
late, now; he’s got clear off by this time. 
Why didn’t you come when I rang, you 
fool ?”’ 

‘I came directly, my lord——”’ 

“Get out!” shouted his lordship, and the 
man left the room, 

Lord Carr-Lyon paced up and down, bit- 
ing his nails and swearing under his 
breath, 

What should he do? At first he thought 
he would ride over to Kate, confront her 
with the letter, overwhelm her with abuse 
—and such abuse!—and then filing her 
over. Yes, that was what he’d do. He'd 
punish her and her rascally father, the 
mnajor, too!—~and he made for the door. 
Then be pulled up and shook his head. 
No! There was a better way of reveng- 
ing himself. He would say nothing, not a 
word to anyone, until after the marriage. 
“Then, my proud and haughty lady, it 
will be my turn! I'll turn the tables on 
you, Miss Kate, when I’ve got you sate 
and fast [’ 

He had only just arrived at this decision 
when the footman opened the door and an- 
nounced: 

‘“*Major Meddon !” 

Lord Carr-lyon crushed the note in his 
hand and flung himself into the chair as 
the major came in, sleek and smiling as 
usual, 

“Ah, my dear boy!’’ he exclaimed, ex- 
tending his band. ‘Thought I’d just run 
over and see how you were this morning.’’ 

“Tpankas,”’ said the “dear boy”’ sullenly, 
and too fully occupied with a fresh cigar to 
take the major’s fat, sott band. 

“And how are you, 6h?’’ said the major; 
‘‘a little—er—seedy ?—hem! Just pulling 
yourself together, dear boy? What a 
splendid affair it was; wasn’tit? AsI told 
K ate this morning, upon my word, I never 
knew anything go off like it, and I’ve seen 
a ball or two in my time, my boy!”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so,” mumbled his lord- 
ship, looking at him sideways, and srni!- 

ing in a sullen, noody fashion. ‘*You think 
it was a success, do you ?”’ 

‘“Marvelious!’’ said the major. ‘Mar- 
vellous! It will be the talk of the county 

-ah! and of London, too, I don’t know 
whether you care to come out among the 
fashionables, but if you do—you and Kate 

—this will be an excellent start!’’ 

“Ab! said his lordship, “and—how’'s 
Kate this morning?” 

‘“Er—a little tired, Justa little,” said the 
major, cheerfully. ‘Rather a trying even- 
ing tor her, you know, In fact, she wasn’t 
down when I left, but I shall find her a!! 
right and as fresh as paint when I go back. 
You'll have a wile with a magnificent con- 
stitution, oy dear Carr-Lyon, though I 
say it! Maguincent!’’ 

‘‘Yo—s,”’ drawled his lordship, ‘Lot of 
people here last night; I didn’t know a 
tenth of ’em, and don’t know 'em now. 
Most of ’em friends of yours, I suppose?” 


t 
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thing like asnarl. “I could see that for 
myself last night; she’d scarcely time to 
give me a word. Oh, yea, lots of ’em; | 
don’t even know their names, [ did hear 
one or two, though, There wasa Mr, Clil- 
tord—Clifiord Kaven, wasn’t there?” 

The major was sitting with his hands 
spread upon his knees, a smile of self-com- 
placency on his sleek face; but as the name 
amote his ears, the smile died away and 
the red began to desert his face, 
“Mr.—Mr.—what name did you say?’’ 
he inquired, trying to speak indifferently, 
and feeling that his voice sounded hollow 
and forced. 

“Oliftord Raven,’’ repeated Lord Oarr- 
Lyon distinctly, his eyes fixed on the ma- 
jor’s face, his heart beating with a mali- 
cious satisfaction and torturing tury. 
“What's tne matter with you this morn- 
ing? Are you deaf?’’ 

“N—o, though I think I have gota little 
cold. Ahem! I didn’t quite catch the 
name, No, I don’t know him, Whére 
did you hear of him?” 

“T heard—what do you want?’ for the 
major had got up, and was looking at the 
table. 

‘‘Ie that brandy and soda there? Don't 
get up, my dear boy, I'll mix it tor my- 
self,” and the major mixed the compound 
with a shaky hand. ‘I’m a leetle seedy 
myself, I find, atter all. Too much Pome- 
roy last night, dear boy ?”’ 

“Were you drunk? 1 did act notice 
it,” said fis lordship, wheeling round so 
that he might atill stare at his victim, ‘You 
wanted to know about this man—~—” 
“This man? Ob, Clifford Raven, yes! 
When did you hear—what made you think 
—?" stammered the major, breaking 
down, 

The younger tan's eyes grew red and 
sullen, and he could scarcely repress the 
desire to yel! out: 

"You old villain, you know there is some- 
thing between him and Kate, you know 
you have both been deceiving and hood- 
winking me,’’ but he goawed his mous- 
tache and restrained himself, 

“Oh, I didn’t know,’’ be said carelessly; 
“T heard his name last night——’’ 

“Last night!’ echoed the major, and bis 
hand closed spasmodically round the tum- 
bler. 

“You; why the devil shouldn’t 1?’’ re- 
torted Carr-Lyon? “tle was one of the 
men here, I suppose.’’ 


“Ciiflord Raven here! [omipossible '’’ said 
the major; then he cod alaugh, ‘That 
is—or-—he may have tee there was such 
a crowd of people lidn’t know half of 


them myself 

“You said just now you knew them all,”’ 
remarked Carr-l.yon, with malicious satis 
faction in bis confusion, 

‘No—not all, pot all, my dear boy; and I 
don’t know this--er--young fellow atall.’’ 

“Who said he waaa young man?" Carr 
Lyon snarled, 

“Well—well, | supposed he was young; 
but Il really don't know. I never heard 
the name betore 

“Ob, you haven't? 

“fet me think. 


\re you sure?’ 
You, quite sure. But 
why did you ask, what tuakes you take 
such ap interest 


Carr-Lyon grinned savagely. 





he asked with apparent carelessness, but 





dirt under your feet! Ali tor this man, 


this Clifford Kaven! It I had him here!’’ 





never once since we've been engaged. I 
wonder——”’ 

He stopped short and his pale face tiushed 
painful as he put the torturing question: 

‘‘] wonder whether there has been any 
ther man! 

Hie couid tr 4 n, for 1e ere im 


bare thc 





} and he glared into vacancy with a vicious 
|fury. “And it’s known, too! Who threw 
thisthing? Oneofthé servanta? ° t 
| @ servant they wouidn t are iq 
ne oulslide 
8 wn 


eyeing the major with stealthy keenneona, 


“You, you,’’ assented the major cheer 
if y l’ve a large circle of friends M y 
little girl has been the—er—belle of the | 
place, you se6; and—ahem !--well, my dear 
Was Inany a y’ K fe w here 
4 . , ¥ " i “ 
M ’ a an y 


“TP suppose it's not unnatural for a man 
to tak6 an interest in his wile’s old tlames, 
| im it 7°’ 
The major drew « breath of relief 
‘Te theta . i KOUOW at it i My 
| dear boy, y ro ailogether » ; lou 
juile sure hate oar't ‘ , an 
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he shut his teeth close and kept quiet. 

He was the first to speak. 

‘Don’t mention this to Kats,’’ he said 
sullenly. “She'll think I'm a jealous fool 
and—al! that.”’ 

“Certainly not; just #0o,’’ assented the 
major. “But you've no cause to be jeal- 
ous, my dear boy. If evera girl was de- 
voted toa man, my dear Kate in devoted 
tw you-—"’ 

“You, thanka,”’ said Carr-Lyon. 

“And I—er—I think I'l! get back,” and 
he reached for his hat. 

“Waite minute,” said Carr-Lyon. “Sit 
down. I've got something I want w say 
 you.’’ 

The major sank into the chair with an 
attempt at bis usual self-complacent «mile. 

“What is it, my dear boy? Anything I 
ean do for you——" 

The major stopped, and Carr-Lyon bent 
forward and fixed his sullen eyea, with 
their red rims upon him. They seemed to 
have changed places; it was the younger 
tnan who now talked like the superior 
apirit. 

“Look bere; there’s something you can 
do for me.” 


“Anything——" began the inajor; but 
the other inan stopped him. 

“T want Kate to marry me in three 
wooks ye 


‘In three weeksa'’’ 

“You,’’ maid 
three weeka. 
mind, Perhaps I've got my reasons for 
It; perhaps it’s only a whim; at any rate, I 
mean what | may. | want to—marry 
her--in- three weeks. Now you can get 
her to do it, and—you'd better!” 

There was a covert threat in the tone of 
the last words, and the major winced, 

“My dear boy, Kate Is a gir! se 

“Yeas, | know all that,” interrupted Oarr- 
Lyon insolently, “I know what Kate is as 
well as you do -and better, perhaps,’’ he 
added significantly. “Come, don’t beat 
about the bush; I’m rather sick of that 
kind of thing, don’tcha-know. There isn’t 
any difficulty. You get her to promise to 
marry in6é,and she can do it as well in 
three weeks as in three montha,or three 
years.”’ 

“But—"’ 

“But, nothing,"’ broke in Carr-lLyon, 
“Why, what’s the matter? I should have 
thought you'd have been only too glad to 
handle that money | promised you—and 


exclaimed the major 
Carr-lyon doggedly; “in 
Short notioe, isn't it? Never 


mean to give you a4 BOON aM the event 
comes off," ‘ 

“You, but, my dear boy 

“Oh, bang it!” exclaimed Carr-Lyon. 


“Look here—elther say you'll do it, and do 
it, or let the whole thing go, As you say, 
she has a whole lot of admirers, and per- 
haps you're not to blame—"’ 


“My dear Carr-Lyon!’ protested the 
tejor, 
“Very well, then; get her to agree. You 


can tell her—oh, tel] her anything you like; 
but get it arranged, In fact, 1’m tired of 
this game, (et her to marry me asl say, 
or let the whole thing be olf. 
pose you care for that money 
“My dear boy, you are not so rash aud 
6r— precipitate’ said the major soothingly. 
“If you're set upon this, of eourse I’\l do 
ny best. hate is—er—devoted to you, and 
she is—er—good and dutiful girl 
Oarr-lLyon’s eyes squinted maliciously, 
“You can work it how you like, «as you 
did before, when you got her to promine to 
marry 
he said with a sneer. “Only do it, In three 
weeks, you understand; and on the day the 
ceremony comes off T hand you the money 
as agreed! Don’t say any more; if you 
talked for a month you wouldn’t alter my 
determination. if you like, 
and whimsical, but I want to marry Kate 
In threes weeks, and you can go and arrange 


1 don’t sup 


me IT don’t care how you do 1" 


I'm jealous, 


it! Just give me the brandy and soda be 
fore vou start, will you?’ 

“Certainly,” said the major, and he 
fetched the decanter. “I can understand 
your impatience, my dear boy, but hate 
isn’t Oasy—"" 

“Kate will do as you ask her,’’ was the 
cool retort. ‘You go and settle ii’ if she 


won't, why you won't get your money, and 
I shal! shutup this cursed place, and go 
abroad! There itis in «a nutabell, Going? 
Good morning; give my love to Kate!’ and 
he dismissed the major with an insolent 
nod. 

But no sooner had the door than 
he started to his feet, and began to pace the 


room furiously. 


closed 


It was evident Wat some powerful en: 
lion war trying © master him, for bis eyes 
blazed with a light almost like that of a 

right blaze. 

“Hie knew him, this ¢ lor Laver lie 
® a! d lover of Kate's: |] see it \ 
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wait; only wait until I’ve got the whip 
hand of you’ 





CHAPTER XXL 
/[\UE sun, pouring into Kate’s room, bag 
| awakened her from ashortand Gtful 
sleep which had been haunted by two 
distinct dreama, lifelike and vivid in their 
reality. 

In one she had veen haunted by the pre- 
sence of Clifford Raven and the sound of 
his voice, as it had poured out bis declara- 
tion of love, and in the other the vision of 
him with the tair girl with violet eyes who 
leant upon his arm, and whose tears he 
had wiped away. 

And this last vision was the most power- 
ful. 

That the man who had laid his heart’s 
eloquence at her feet at one hour, could 
stoop to wipe the tears from the eyes of an- 
other girl the next, was a bitter humilia- 
tion for K ate. 

Long through the silent bours of the 
night she had lain awake, recalling every 
word Clifford Raven bad spoken, and, alas! 
at the same time, seeing him with the fair 
girl upon bis arm, the face upturned to his 
with loving trust. 

Nhe woke—little wonder—bitter and cal- 
lous, What truth was left in the world 
whenaman like Clifford Raven was proved 
untrue? 

You, her father was right, and Clifford 

Raven waa not worthy of a single thought 
of hers! 
She got up and dressed herself, declin- 
ing Ann’ profiered aid, and went down to 
the breakfast room, but not to eat break- 
fast. 

Her appetite had deserted her —had gone, 
indeed, with her faith in men, 

Last night, when she had leant over the 
baloony, and listened to Cliflord Raven she 
could have sworn by bis truth and honesty; 
but now!— well, had she not seen him 
wiping tears from the eyes of some labor- 
or’s daughter? 

Yes, be was utterly talse, and she hai 

been cruelly deceived, for she had actually 
pitied him as she had listened to hia seem- 
ingly passionate avowal, and had felt the 
tears very near her eyes when she had mur. 
mured ‘Too late!”’ 
Of the ball she thought little; it had been 
& success, no doubt, but it was all like a 
dream to her, from which the only thing 
that stood out clearly was her meeting with 
Clifford Raven, and her detection of his 
falseness, 

Never again would she put the slighest 
faith, in word, or look, or face of man; nev- 
er again! 

They were all alike, and perhaps, she 
thought bitterly, her future husband, Lord 
Carr Lyon, was as good as any of them. 

It was «a dangerous state of mind tor 
poor Kitty to be in; but it was just the state 
the major would have chosen to find her 
in when he came back charged with Lord 
Carr-Lyon’s nessage. 

“Well, Kate, my dear,’’ he said as he en. 
tered the room, eyeing her curiously from 
under his lowered lids, “Got down, then; 
tired—not too much, | hope?’’ 

“JI am not tired in the least,’’ she said, as 
sbe stood looking out of the window, 
‘‘Kravo! just what I said to Oarr-Lyon. | 
said | should come back and find you as 
fresh as paint,’’ 

Kate made no response to this, and with 
a little cough, the major continued: 

“I've just been up to Lydcote to congrat- 
ulate Carr. Lyon on the great success of the 
ball last night. He seemed very pleased. 
By George, you'll make a pairin the way 
of constitution, for I found him as fit as a 
lark, and as bright as a star,’’ and as he ut- 
tered this gratuitous falsehood the major 
rubbed his hands and nodded benevoilent- 
ly. ‘He was coming down here to see you, 
but 1 told him that you probably would 
not be up, and—er—and so he gave me a 
message for you,.”’ 

“Yes?” she said absently, her eyes fixed 
upon the gray waves. 

‘*Y os —ahein!—a very particular message. 
Can you not guess what it is?”’ 

“T could not posstbly,’’ she anawered 
listlowaly. ‘How should I?’ 

“No, just so. But I thought perhaps— 
well, it was a very tender message, very 
tender, Kate—are you listening?’’ he broke 
ott, irritated by the immovability of the 
beautiful face, 

“To every word, papa.’ 

“| thought perhaps— what is there to look 
at out of the window?”’ 

“The usual scene,’’ said Kate, with a 
sigh, and she came to the fireplace. ‘What 
is Lord Oarr-Lyon’s message, papa?” 

“Well, my dear Kate, to put it bluntly, 
he—er—is very anxious that your engage 


ment shouldn one, and I mu 


| have always 
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prudent. When—er—two young people 
have made up their minds that they are in 
love with each other, the—er—sooner they 
are married the better. You agree with 
me, I am sure, Kate, my dear.”’ 

“I have never given the subject a 
thought,”’ she replied. ‘‘But what bas this 
to do with Lord Carr-Lyon’s message, 
papa?’ 

“A great deal, my dear child. Carr-Lyon 
bas been talking to me, and [ must say he 
expressed himself remarkably well, and 
with admirable taste and—er—good feel- 
ing and—er—in sbort he particularly de- 
sires that the marriage should take place 
s00n,”’ 

Kate raised her face with a little start. 

“Soon?” 

“Yous; that is to say—he mentioned— 
three weeks.’”’ 

‘In three weeks!’ she repeated in a dull 
voice. 

Then the slight color forsook her face 
and she stood looking at him with a strange 
look in her great eyes—the look a stag 
wears when it hears the bay of the hounds 
close behind it and feels their hot breath on 
its flanks, 

“Er—exactly. Now, my dear Kate, you 
are a sensible girl, I have always said that 
you were a sensible girl, and you know 
you must look at this matter trom a sensi- 
ble point of view. Carr-Lyon isa noble- 
man with a large estate and an old title, 
and—er—he naturally is anxious to—er— 
settle in life and—er—al! that. I know you 
will have all sorts of objections—”’ 

“In three weeks!’’ she breathed, her 
bosom rising and falling as if she were 
panting for air. 

‘*_.1 know you will have all sorts of ob- 
jJections, but, iny dear child, you must re- 
member that we owe ecomething to others, 
That—er—as your father, ] am anxious to 
see you provided for before I—er—’’ he 
took out his handkerchief and wiped away 
a dry tear—“‘quit this mortal scene; and, 
in fact, | make a personal tavor of it, my 
dear. Now let us talk the matter over. Let 
me hear what your objections are——”’ 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“I have no objections,’”’ she said in a low, 
steady voice, 

The major started and looked at her as if 
he could scarcely believe his ears; then his 
face grew red and his smal! eyes lit up. 

‘‘My dear child!” he exclaimed, and he 
held out his arms, but somehow he did not 
carry out his intention of embracing her: 
something in the white face and fixed eyes 
prevented him, and he left his arms drop 
to his sides. “My dear Kate, I—er—I am 
delighted to find you so—sensible!”’ 

‘*Yos, it is sensible, is it not?’’ she said, 
with icy bitterness. “One ought not w tri- 
tle with such a prize as we have gained, 
ought we, papa? There are so many slips 
between the cup and the lip, are there 
not?’’ 

The major muttered some response, and 
shuftied his feet nervously. He had never 
seen her in this mood before, 

“In three weeks! It is nota long notice, 
but I daresay it can be done, Lady War- 
ner will help me! And in three weeks i 
shall be the wife of Lord Carr-Lyon,” she 
said, almost to herself. 

“The Countess of Carr-Lyon! Think of 
it, my dear Kate!’ he exclaimed exultingly. 
“One of the principal women in England! 
Think of it!” and he rubbed his hands, 

‘Yes, | do think of it,’? she said, with a 
smile that was half sad, half bitter. ‘Will 
you tell Lord Carr-Lyon, or shail I write 
him a note?’”’ she asked, with such perfect 
calmness that the major eyed her curiously 
and halt fearfully. 

‘*Well—er—of course he would be better 
pleased with a note,” he said; ‘and, look 
here, Kate, if you will write it, I will take 
it to him; that will please him more than 
anything else.” 

“Very well,” she said, and she sat down 
and wrote slowly and steadily: 


“Dear Lord Carr-Lyon- Papa tells me 
that you wish me to marry you in three 
weeks. If you do wish it, lam willing to 
do #0, Yours very truly, 

“Kate Mgppon,” 


‘*EKr—er—rather cool, isn’t it, my dear?’ 
said the major. 

“T cannot rewrite it,’’ she said in a quiet 
lone, 

‘No, no; never mind. He will be satis- 
lied, Yes, indeed! This will make Carr- 
Lyon happy if anything will. And you 
will be happy yourself, eh, Kate? Oh, I’m 
sure you will!” 

“Do you think so?’ she said; then she 
repeated her words with a sudden wildness, 
“Do you think I shall be happy? Tell me 
the truth, papa!’ and she laid her hand on 
his arm, and fixed his small, 
snbrinking ones with a desperate entreaty. 

Tell me, you know the world, you have 


her eyes on 





seen people marry—as | am warrying; are 
they ever happy? Do you think I sball 
grow not to care, to—to be inditlerent like 
other people?’ Why shouldn’ti? I—! am 
notin love with anybody else—I do not 
care who I marry! Tell me, papa——"’ 
the torrentof her wild words there stopped, 
and she turned away from him with a bit- 
ter smile, 

“T am talking nonsense, am I not? But 
I do not often doit,do Il? Take this note 
to Lord Carr-Lyon, papa. He—and you— 
at any rate, will be satisfied, and | will 
go to Lady Warner.” 

The major, a little frightened by her 
strange outburst, put on hiscoatand started 
for Lydcote, 

He found the master of the magniticent 
place stiil wrapped in the gaudy dressing 
gown and seated in the easy chair. 

“Oh! you’ve come back?’’ he said, look- 
ing up morosely. 

“Yea, I’ve come back my boy!’’ said the 
major. 

“and she won't do it? I thought not,’’ 
said Carr-Lyon, biting his cigar viciously; 
“don’t trouble to wrap it up in a lot of fine 
phrases——”’ 

‘‘Here’s Kate’s answer, read it for your- 
self,’’ said the major. 

He took the dainty note and read it, then 
his face flamed and his eyes sparkled with 
an unboly fire. 

“By Heaven, she will!” he exclaimed, 
and he rose from the chair and took two or 
three turns across the room. “She wil!! 
All right, major, you shall have the money! 
Yes you shall have the money! In three 
weeks!” 

He drew along breath, and smiled,—a 
curious smile—as he raised his glass to bis 
lips, and eyed the mejor over the rim. 

‘Yes, in three weeks I shall entrust my 
dear child to yourcare. Be kind to hér, 
my dear boy; she is all I have lett 
in the world——”’ 

His future son-in-law interrupted him 
with a burst of harsh laughter. 

‘“‘’Pon my word, major, you ought to 
have gone on the stage! You’d make a 
splendid heavy father! You old humbug! 
There, that will do; that sentimental busi- 
ness is wasted upon me! What do you 
think I should want to merry her for if | 
didn’t mean to take care of her?” and his 
eyes glistened cunningly. ‘Here, let’s go 
down to the town; and order some togs tor 
the occasion!’’ and, with a grin, he weut 
and rang the pel! tor his valet. 

They went in the dog-cart, and bis lord- 
ship drove with more than his usual reck- 
lessness, causing the major to cling to the 
side-rail, and gasp with fright, as every 
now and again the vehicle caught on the 
curb or lurched round the corner. 

“You'll br—re—ak y—your n—neck, my 
d—dear boy!’’ he managed to jerk out 
once, but his lordship only laughed. 

“Not till I’m married, major,’’ he said. 
‘“] may be glad to do so then, perbaps, 
eh?’ and he whipped the horse up again 
until the high-spirited animal was almost 
beside himself with rage and fright. ‘*You 
hold on, you’re all right! Look here, we’!! 
have a jolly afternoon in honor of the o- 
casion, shall we? In three weeks! Didn't 
she say it was short notice? How fond of 
meshe must be!’’ and he grinned mali- 
ciously. 

“She is, my dear boy, very fond of you! 
Never saw anything like it!’’ 

“No, or I either,” retorted Carr-Lyon. 

They ‘made an afternoon’’ of it, but 
though his lordship drank heavily, he kept 
remarkably quiet; and there was a restless, 
shiftly look in his eyes which rather puz- 
zled the major. However he managed to 
draw a littie cheque ‘‘on account,’ and 
went home happy. 

Three weeks is not long in which to pre- 
pare one’s wedding garments when one is 
going to marry an earl, but Kate’s prepa- 
rations were not very extensive. 

It was all one to her whether she was 
married in a black dress or white dress; 
and it was Lady Warner who undertook 
the direction of the (rousseau, 

“Just as you think proper—get what you 
like,”’ was Kate’s invariable answer when 
she was consulted about anything, and 
Lady Warner declared that she had never 
known a girl with so little vanity. 

“«] suppose you mean to get most of the 
things, excepting those you absolutely want 
for the wedding, in London, dear? I hear 
you are going to spend the honeymoon 
there. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’’ Kate had answered 
indifferently. 

It was equally nothing to her whether 
she spent her honeymoon in London or 
Timbuctoo; and it was Lord Carr-Lyon’s 
idea that town, with the theatres and the 
clubs handy, would be more cheerful th 
Torquay or Naples. 

So he had taken a fur 
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Park Lane for a couple of months, and sent 
some horses up, and meant to be, as he said, 
‘‘comfortable,”’ 

But as the days passed swiftly he seemed 
to become less “‘comfortable,’’ and to grow 
more mood and silent. 

He spent nearly all his time either at the 
club or in his smoking room at Lydoote, 
and drank considerably, scarcely ever feel- 
ing elated, but at times displaying a curi- 
ous kind of fury and irritation. 

Once or twice he had in the course of con- 
versation with men in the club, asked them 
in a casual kind of way it they had ever 
met with a Clifford Raven; but never got 
a satisfactory answer. 

No one had ever known a man of that 
name, and if he bad not seen the major’s 
face change and grow pale atthe mention 
of the name, he could almost succeed in 
persuading himself that the anonymous let- 
ter was a hoax; but there could be no mis- 
taking the major’s sudden pallor, when he 
asked him if he knew Clifttord Raven, and 
Carr-Lyon was firmly convinced that he 
was being hoodwinked and deceived by 
them. 

Ot Kate he saw very little, 

When he called—which he did very sel- 
dom—she always saw him, but no word or 
sign of endearwent passed between them, 
and after a few momunts she would get away 
from ,bim, saying that she was busy; and 
he made no complaint, 

His time was coming, coming quickly too, 
for the day before the wedding was at hand, 
and twenty-four hours only stood between 
Kate and destiny! 

Carr-Lyon had spent a sleepless night, 
and after his morning draught, put on his 
coat and went out. 

He felt too restless to remain in the 
house, and yet had no object for a walk, 
so, in the half-hearted way of men of his 
class, he sauntered down to the broken pa- 
rade, and stood looking at the sea. 

To-morrow morning she would be his— 
his absolutely. His wife! his slave! And 
to-morrow, before the day closed, he would 
know who Clifford Raven was. And, at 
the thought, his teeth clicked together, and 
his bands, thrust into the pockets of his 
coat, clenched tightly. 

He was 80 .ost in the anticipation of his 
coming triumph, when proud Kate should 
be brought to her knoes, and pay tor all 
her past coldness to him, that he did not 
hear a step behind him, and started when 
a cheery, chirpy voice said: 

‘“400d-morning, my lord!’’ 

He turned with a little start, and swore 
under his breath, when he saw that it was 
only the doctor, and merely bestowed a 
surly nod in response, for Lord Carr-Lyon 
was far too great a man to waste civility on 
doctors “and that kind of people.” 

“A wild morning, my lord,’ said the 
doctor, holding on to his hat. “I hope we 
shall have a brighter day to-morrow. 
‘Happy isthe bride the sun shines on!’’ 
you know; and we all wish Miss Kate 
every bappiness,’’ 

“Thanks,” grunted his lordship. 

“And I think the wind’s dropping a little 
even now,’’ went on the doctor. ‘I shall 
have a bard fight of it along the cliff.” 

‘‘What the deuce do you go for, then?’”’ 
remarked Carr-Lyon. 

The doctor smiled. 

“Duty, my lord, duty! I’ve got a patient 
in Wood’s Quarry. A very ticklish case, 
too.”’ 

“Oh?’? was the response, indifferently. 
“An accident?” 

“Ab, don’t quite know,” said the doctor. 
“Not an accident, I should say; but the 
whole thing’s kept very tor the present. 
It’s a most romantic and interesting case,’’ 

“Is it?’’ said his lordsbip curtly, inward- 
ly wondering at “the fellow’s cheek” in 
bothering him about his ‘‘beastly case.”’ 

*“Yes,’’ continued the doctor cheerily; 
‘‘moust romantic. I’ve had a hard tussle 
to bring him through, though he is a splen- 
did tellow, with the physique of a Roman 
athlete. I shouldn’t have got him round 
as well as I bave, indeed, if it wasn’t for 
his nurse, pretty little Nellie Wood.” 

Carr-Lyon swung round, then turned 
again and kept his eyes fixed on the sea. 

“Ob, a girl, en? His sweetheart, I sup- 
pose?”’ 

The doctor laughed. 

‘Well, 1 don’t know. 1 could answer 
for her, I’m afraid, but not for him.’’ 

“What—what is he?-—a quarryman?”’ 
asked his lordship. 

‘‘Well, yes, after a fashion. Yes, he is 
certainly the manager of the quarry, but 
he is certainly a gentleman, poor feliow.”’ 

‘Oh, he’s the manager of the quarry, is 
he?’’ said Carr-Lyon with assumed indif 
ference: “and you say it wasn’t an acci- 
dent?”’ 

‘‘No; I think not—I am sure not, indeed; 
but I am speaking in confidence, my lord, 





for the good people who are taking care of 
him are anxious to keep the affair quiet.” 

“Then somebody went for him—is that 
what you mean?” asked Carr-Lyon, bis 
heart beating. 

“Well, yes; I think so, I think he was 
attacked at night by one of the quarrymen; 
and I think | could lay my band upon the 
man—though that is the wrong way of put- 
ting it, seeing that he has completely dis- 
appeared. Sy the way, it occurred on the 
night of the Lydcote ball, and the attack 
must have been made when he was return- 
ing from it. He bad been up to see the 
fireworks, I think. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the culprit was a jealous rival; 
Miss Nelly is very pretty, and the man | 
suspect was known to have been courting 
ber before this other young fellow arrived 
at the quarry.” 

Carr-Lyon remained silent a moment, 

“And he disappeared—the tellow who 
did it—you say?’ he said. 

“Yes, completely, my lord. Looks rather 
black against him, doesn’t it? I don’t like 
the idea of his getting off scot-free, for my 
patient may not pull through it even now; 
and if he sbould, | fear that his mind will 
always be affected by the blow. He bas 
the most extraordinary hallucinations | 
have——”’ 

The little doctor stopped, suddenly re- 
membering that it would scarcely do to tell 
the ear! that the injured man fancied him- 
self Lord Carr-Lyon. 

“Ob! off his head, is he?’’ caid Carr- 
Lyon, slowly. Then, after a pause, he said, 
“W bat’s this young fellow’s name?’ 

“‘Raven—Clifford Raven, my lord’ said 
the doctor. 

Lord Carr-Lyon set bis teeth hard, and 
remained pertectly motionless tor a mo- 
ment or two, 

“Rum name,’’ be said, and bis own 
voice sounded strained and unnatural. 

‘Ien’tit? I’m ratuer inclined to suspect 
that it’s a feigned one,’”’ said the doctor, 
who was quite enjoying this light chat with 
the great man of Sandford. “There is 
something mysterious about the young fel- 
low; a8 I sald before, bo is most certainly a 
gentieman, and a manager in a smal! quar- 
ry; and then, by the way, on the night of 
the ball be was in dress clothes,”’ 

“In dress clotbes?” 

“Yes,” and the doctor laughed. ‘“‘When I 
was calléd to him, I tound him in the regu- 
lation evening attire, and retuarkably 
handsome and distinguished hw locked. 
Mysterious, isn’t it, my lord?’ 

“Yos,’’ said Carr Lyon, though tully 

“And you say he was knoaked avout by 
some fellow who thought he was sweet 
upon his girl, Nellie Wood?” 

The doctor nodded sapiently, 

‘] feel sure of it. Ln confidence I may 
as well tell you the name of the man I sus- 
pect. Heis a young feliow called V ysae— 
Frenchy Vyse, they nickname him in the 
quarry.’”’ 

“Frenchy Vyse,’’ repeated lord Carr- 
Lyon: then he said, ‘*You know him? Can 
he write?’ 

The doctor stared. 

“Can he write, my lord?” 

Lord Carr-Lyon reddened. 

“TI mean—I supposed he was quite an 
ignorant man? Il only asked out of curi- 
osity, don’t-cha-know!”’ 

“Ob, quite ignorant, like the rest of the 
men,”’ said the doctor; ‘and just the sort of 
man to do this sortofthing! Well, 1 must 
be gettingon. My best wishes for to-mor- 
row, my lord.”’ 

“Thanks!” said his lordship, ‘*Where's 
this quarry you’ve been talking about?”’ 

“In a little bay around the point there,”’ 
replied the doctor, pointing. ‘It is very 
nice walk to it, and the place is well worth 
seeing if you care to——”’ 

“No, thanks,’’ drawled his lordship. “I 
hate that kind of thing! Good morning,”’ 
and he turned and sauntered off. 

? e * @ * eo 

Clifford lay back upon the pillows with 
which Nellie bad propped him up, his eyes 
closed, a peaceful look on bis tace. 

He was very white and very thin, and 
the hands resting upon the coverlid looked 
very wasted; but he had turned the corner 
which leads trom the Valley at the Shadow 
ot Death, and as the cheery iitt!'e doctor 
put it, “was on the right road at last.” 

He was still weak, however, and spoke 
but littie save to thank his devoted nurse 
every time she ministered & him. 

ror Neliie, these three weeks had proved 
the happiest in her life. To be in the same 
room with the loved one, & ait by him as 
he slept, to waich the dear face; sometimes 


to venture to kiss the white, wasted hand 


| and lay her head on the f w beside his, 


These were innocent joys to her loving, 
child-like nature, and Nellie, getting very 
pale and thin berselt, lived in Paradise. 

But tor her,as the doctor remarked daily, 
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Clifford — strong as he was—must have 
gone over to the majority; nothing but the 
most devoted and untiring nursing could 
have saved him; and Nellie joyed in the 
thought that she had in some measure paid 
back her debt, and devoted the life he 
saved to saving hia, 


Now, since the first moment of his recov- 
ery from his long swoon, Clifford had not 
repeated that startling assertion, “I am 
Lord Carr-Lyon;’’ and Nellie, her father, 
and the doctor himself, had begun to hope 
that the ballucination was passing away; 
and yet Nellie noticed that the sick man 
would lie for hours with a strange smile on 
his face, and a peculiar light in his eyes, as 
if something bad happened or was going to 
happen that gave him satisfaction. 

But he said nothing, and neither of them 
spoke of the bail, or Frenchy Vyse, or, in- 
deed, of anything in connection with the 
world outside the quarry. 


On the day of his chat with Lord Carr- 
Lyon, the doctor was most cheerful over 
his patient. 

‘*He’ll do very well now,”’ he said, nod- 
ding with a look of satisfaction. “It’s been 
a tough fight, but we have won it, you and 
I, Miss Nellie. We sha’n’t have to trouble 
the undertaker this time, Mr. Raven.’’ 

Clifford smiled. 

‘‘No,’’ he said; “I do not feel very much 
like dying; but I know where | should 
should have been by this time if it had not 
been for Nellie,’’ and he stretched out his 
hand towards hers, 


She took it timidly, and her fingers closed 
over it with a gentle pressure, while the 
color came glowing into ber pale cheeks, 

“No man in the world ever bad such a 
nurse,” said Clifford, his eyes fixed on 
bers gratetully. “Never since the world 
began. But I wish you’d send her away 
now, doctor, I know she is knocking her- 
self up; look how pale she is, and she used 
to be likea June rose. Now, Nellie, you 
must listen to what the doctor says and 
leave me to get on alone. Why, I’m all 
right now, and so strong——”’ 

“Tbat you cannot hold your cup of bee 
tea,’’ she put in in a low voice and with a 
taint sinile, 

The doctor laughed. 

*}) don’t suppose Miss Nellie would go 
it I sent her,” be said. “Seriously, though, 
Mr. Raven, you need careful nursing even 
now. Sut, iook here, Miss Neliie I shall 
insist upon your getting alittle change. 
Suppose you take a walk round the juarry 
tuis afternoon?’ 

“If she does not, J will get up and go to 
a hospital,” said Clifford with mock stern- 
ness, 

Nellie smiled and smoothed his pillows, 

“Very well,’ she said. ‘1 will go out— 
tor ten minutes—this afternoon, 

‘All right,” said the doctor, ‘I’ve sent 
you some tonic, Mr. Raven: that’s what 
you want now. That and freedom trom 
worry: you’re not worrying yourself, are 
you?” and he looked searchingly at the 
thin face, 

Clifford smiled, 

“No,”’ be said; “I am not worrying; but 
I want to get well and about again, for I 
have something to do that must be done at 
once,”’ 

“Oh, nonsense,’’ said the doctor. ‘If it’s 
the work at the quarry, Mr. Wood ig 

‘Says as there isn’t any call to think 
about that,’ said Mr. Wood himself, enter- 
ing atthe moment. “The only job that’s 
urgent is getting hold of that Frenchy 
Vyse; and I’1l have him, if I have to spend 
a hundred pounds,”’ and his face grew red. 

Ciittord’s brows came together thought- 
fully. Then he glanced at Nellie, who sat 
with her face downcast, and turned away 
from him. 

“Mr. Wood,’’he said in his thin, clear 
voice, ‘I want you to do me afavor. I 
want you to let poor V ys#e alone!” 

“Let him alone, by jiggerv!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Wood. “That's a likely story! I'll let 
him alone, when I’ve hunted him into Ex- 
eter Jail!’ 

“No,” sald Clifford, gently but firmly. 
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Bric-a-Brac, 

Daao.—This word now generally applied 
to Italiansall over the United States, origi- 
nated in Louisiana, where it at first deno- 
ted people of Spanish birth or parentage, 
but was gradually extended so as to apply 
to Italians and Portuguese also, It is un- 
doubtediy a corruption of Diego, (James) 
acommon naméamong the Spaniards, San 
Diego, or St. James, being their patron 
saint. 

Tux Maaic Suint.—It was in olden 
times prepared as follows:—On Christmas 
eve three younggiris, under seven years of 
age, were to spin a thread, weave it intoa 
cloth, and sew it into a shirt between sun- 
set and sunrise. The shirt was to reach 
from the reck to the thigh, and to be with- 
out sleeves. On the breast was to be em- 
broidered two crosses and two heads; the 
head to the right wasto weara long beard 
and a helmet, and that to the left “a crown 
resembling the crown worn by Satan.” A 
shirt thus prepared was reputed invulner- 
able. Nor was this its only virtue; females, 
it is believed, would find it more powerful 
than the old talisman—especially taken 
from the body of a dead man. 





Risk OF THE COresoRNT,—The cre- 
scent, a representation of the hal! moon 
with its borns turned upward, was an or- 
nament frequently worn by the Koman 
ladies in their hair. In ancient mythology 
it decorated the forehead of Astarte, the 
Syrian Venus, and of Diana, It was the 
embiem of the old city of Byzantium (the 
modern Constantinople) and, as such 
adorned its walls and public edifices, and 
was stamped upon its coins, The legend 
runs that when Philip of Macedon laid 
acige to that city (u.c. $10) hechose a night 
of unusual obscurity to attempt an assault, 
but his plans were foiled by a sudden ra- 
diance ofthe moon, In commemoration of 
this deliverance the crescent was assumed 
as the symbol of thecity. This device was 
retained in Constantinople during the 
period when it became the head of the 
Eastern empire, and descended to the 
Mohammedan sultans, who accepted it as 
a good omen, seeing probably in its mean- 
ing an augury of increasing power. 


Irs On1G1N.—The origin of the first day 
of the fourth inonth in the year as the day 
on which to play silly practical jokes is 
now shrouded in the completest mystery. 
All we can do isto surmise, and endeavor 
to trace its history, but there research enda, 
One learned antiquary argues that the 2oth 
of March being in one respect the New 
Yoar’s day, the Ist of April was its octave 
or termination of its celebration. Another 
theory which has been advanced is that 
All Fools’ Day was a humorous festival of 
the Jows, and had its origin in the mistake 
ot Noah in sending the dove out of the Ark 
before the waters had abated. This was 
done on the first day of the mooth which, 
among the Hebrews corresponds to the first 
ot April with us, To perpetuate the meom- 
ory of this deliverance it was thought prop- 
er, when people forgot so remarkable a 
circumstance, to punish them by sending 
them on «a bootiess errand, similar to the 
ineffectual message upon which the bird 
was bent by the patriarch. 


PRINTING,—When first the art of print- 
ing was discovered they only made 
use of one side of the leal; they had not yet 
found out theexpedient of impressing the 
other. Altorwards they thought of pasting 
the blank sides which inade them appear 
like one leaf. Their blocks were made of 
Bott wood, their letters carved; but fre 
qently breaking, the expense and trouble 
of gluing new letters suggested our move- 
able type, which have projuced an almost 
miraculous colerity in thisart. When their 
editions were to be curious, they omit 
ted printed the first letter of « chapter 
for which they lett # blank space, that it 
night be painted or illuminated to the 
fancy Of the purchaser, Several ancient vol- 
umes of (hese,times have been tound where 
these letters are wanting, as they neglected 
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THE CHIMPS. 





liow merry the whole year rout 
Por prever or the bil‘a hour, 

They peal with « jocund soun!, 
Those bells from the lvied Lower 

,et the merrice! peal of all, Ubey eay, 

Is the chime of the belle on Chrigtmae lias 


liow eweet are the winds thal biow 
And mel’ Barth's ley chain, 
When the fow'ra of Springtide glow 
And the rivers «ing avain’ 
Vet eweeter than breath of spring, Liev war, 
le the chime ol the vel on (irl tree lia 
And could bul our Mortal ears 
Khe deaf to the cries of barth, 
We might hear those ringing @pleres 
And the sounde of that heavenly mirtt 
For above, agon earth below, tuey aay, 
lhere are hymn of (oy on each Clirietmme lia 
Tt may oot te. ol we know, 
An we ilet to the belle’ aweel mony 


lhat with love our bosome glow 


A we gaceon the dear ne round 
A 1*oh, may your (lristmas be merry we 
Ae the chime of the belle on Corletmas Day 


ONLY A VIOLET. 
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CHAPTER Il, 
VIR LEWIS and Mra, Cameron were #o 
different in mind and feeling. It waa 
\) passing strange both should experience 
Loe same Keontimentsa, When the door closed 
on the young palr, 

Still, their regret sprang from widely op 
pomile causes, 

The practical mother hated every chance 
whieh gave Molly favors instead of her 
xiria, while Sir Lewin thought it lard be 
wae mot in Keith's place, for those 
sweet brown «yen had Impressed hin 
atrongly. 

“Durant will be aw valuable auxiliary to 
usin the ball,’ he said to Mra, Cameron. 
“) never saw « feliow #0 pood at planning 
things, Lalwaystell him he ought to be 
secretary to some colonial toagnate and ar 
range all the festivities. Hed bein his ele 
ment most thoroughly!’ 

Mra, Cameron susiled yoracioualy, 

“fT suppose he isan ola triend, T ean ace 
you are warinty attached tohint’ 

“Well, it began fourteen years ago, when 
he was iny fay at bton, We have never 
had a difference, bul been saworn allies ever 
Minow”? 

“lea Mr. Durant Moglish? It ia aueh «a 
forelgn-eounding manuiel’’ 

“[ pelieve his father’s fauilly caine of 
French extraction, but his mother, lady 
Maude, was one of Lord Ogtivie’s daugl: 
cers, and Keith has always seemed more of 
4 ‘Tem pest than a Durant,’ 

Mrs, Cameron felt suddenly sine bad 
not been nearly gracious enough to Mr, 
Durant 

She had treated binn somew oat as ao hon 
bie friend of Str Lewis, and to! he stood re 
vealed to her as an e@arl’s grandson! 

Phe good tnatron'’s father bad begun life 
ax an errand boy at five shillings a week, 
Only hisown intense application and keen 
Intellect raised hin tothe position of first 
lawyer in Netherton. 

Her mother’s origin was even lower down 
in the social Seale, sO that it is bardly won- 
derful Mra, Cameron berself had an intense 
veneration for a title. 

Meanwhile the paper and pencil see ned 
long 'n finding. Keith really had seized 
the letter and put it in his pocket while 
Molly was taking # sleet of paper from her 
aunt’a blotting-book, #0 that if was net 


atranye ahe Bough ih vain forthe pene! she 
had ween that tnornuitg, 
“Mins Lester!’ said Mr. Durant, sudden 


ly, “are you found of dancing?’ 

Molly started. 

“T love it dearly; but T have never danced 
at all, excepting at children’s parties; 
where there waa no one to help the at ipid 
TL em, 

“Mra. Allonby is poling to yive «a large 
ball on New Yoar’s Day, and | want vou to 
proinise tne the tiret dance?’ 

“JP ahall not bethere.’ 

“LT think you will, If we nmieet there will 
you prousiee ine the (iret dance?’ 

‘Of you wish it; but———’ 

“We won't bave any bute. Do you know 
I have your violet safe?’ 

“Tt must be faded!’ 

He looked athera little keenly, but he 
saw She tneant just what she said. He 
brought the pleoe of pencil reluctantly from 
Dis pocket, and yave it to her as though be 
had only just foand it. 

“T suppose we must xo back to the draw 
ing room now! Remember, Miss Molliy,you 
are coming to tbe ball, and you have pro 
mised wie the first dance," 

The three Miss Camerons returned, and 
were inaking talk for the Baronet, Nir 








Lewis waa too perfectly well bred to ‘et | 


any one guess how they bored him, so 
their mother (hought 4!) was going on well 


and felt so elated in « iMexPuUENnOH Lheatl alie 
made no objection whe Sir lewin said, «as 
he look leave 
*Then IT may tel my erehe ox els 
\ ir not fat wg her, Mra. ('a r y Ws 
ay expect and y P 
f ~ 
. 
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chimed in Bertha, ‘‘and I don’t believe she 
can dance a bit!’’ 

“And wecan’t go five in a carriage,’ ob- 
jected Maude, “Al! our dressea will be 
croshed!” 

Molly was nm there, though, I fear, no 
consideration for ber feelilags would hsve 
checked these aujable remarks even If she 
had been present. 

“It's no use talking, girls, I shouldn't 
take the cnild if I could belp it, depend 
upon it, but your father seema to have gone 
crezy about her, and declared she should 
come out this winter, whether I like it or 
not. Of course, if he insista on her going 
to the Towers [ can’t help it.” 

‘Pell bin she has nothing to wear, and it 
will wueake another carriage indispen- 
walle.” 

Hat Mr, Cameron replied,to all his wife's 
arguments, he meant Molly to go, aa he 
should attend the ball himself, 

‘The second carriage would be required in 
eny case, and he would buy the child a 
ball dreaa, 

*‘ Much beauty there’l! be about tt if 
japa chooses it,”’ said Maude, sarcastically. 
“Why, he doesn’t know tarlatan from |in- 
ney!’ 

‘ate never offered to wshoose your 
clothes,’’ said Mrs, Cameron, jealously. ‘I 
déciare he seems quite daft about the girl, 
and she’s nothing to look at either—noth- 
ing Duta mass of brown hairand « pair of 
eyes woo big for her face!’’ 

Hut Mr, Camneron did nottrustto bis own 
tasle, Lhough his knowledge of dress was a 
little more extended than his daughter 
fancied, 

There was a bhuinble relation of bin wife’s 
quite lost sight of by her since the family 
rose in the world, who was earning an hon- 
eat livipg as bead of Mesara, Mason’s dress- 
tunkiny department, 

She had onoe been aschool fellow of Mary 
Cameron's, and the lawyer bad always had 
a cheerful greeting for her when they inet, 
80 that they were quite friendly enough for 
bim to ask her a favor, 

He called on her at the shop, and told her 
“he wanted a dress tit for a young lady to 
wear at ber first party.” 

‘It’s for poor Mary's child, you know, 
Laura, I'll tell ber tosend round one of 
ber old frocks that you may know the size, 
I don’t want the child to see the dress till 
it's finished. I’m nota ricoh man, and I’ve 
nine children, #0 don’t make it anything 
elaborate, but as pretty a tollet as you can 
uianage, and perhaps you'd put in gloves 
and fai-lais of thatsort. She’s coming out 
itthe Alionby ballon New Year's night, 
and 1 don’t want her to look as though she’d 
stepped out of Noah’s Ark, My wife's 
evough todo with rigging out ber own 
girls, wo Twat i'd see tu Molly.” 

Mise Stone was well awareof that, a8 ber 
cousin (who ignored the relationship and 
treated Ler most condescendingly) be paid 
4 visit ty the show-roowm that very inorning, 
and given an extensive order, 

[n her way of business, of course, Miss 
Stone would have something to do with 
the three toilets of the Misses Cameron,but 
she would not throw her whole soul into 
the Cause, 48 She Was prepared to do in the 
inatter of Molly’s firet ball dress, 

As for Molly, she wasin a happy dream. 
She wasto wo tothe ball and have a new 
frock for it! 

Nhe was to #ee Allonby ‘Towers, loug ber 
greatest ambition, and be introduced to the 
sweet-inced lady she had seen at church on 
Christinas morning, who seemed to the 
virl’s linagination fairer and tore charin- 
ing than any of the guests who acoompanied 
her, 

And last, butin no ways least, she would 
meet Keith Durant, and dance with 
hiits! 

Can you wouder that with sucha brilliant 
prospect in the future Molly put up with 
dally slights and unkindness, seeming 
hardly to Know of their existence? 

She felt |ike Cinderellain the good old 
tale, only that twelve o'clock would have 

0 fatal Significance for her since Mra, 
Cameron meant to stay till the very end of 
the ball 

Christinas passed uneventfully, @except- 
ing it was very strange how often Sir |.ewia 
needed to consult Mra, Cameron. 

Hewand his faithful friend came over 
quite four times in the week between 
Christouas and the ball, 

You would have thought Mra. Allonby 
ind never givenan entertainment in her 
ife and the lawyer's wife had done noth- 
lng 6@ise, 80 Offen was her opinion solicited 
on divers points with the most delightful 
eagerness and deference. 

‘The evening came at last, Perbaps Laura 
Stone thought the whole family would be 
invisible, @ngwayed in their own rooms, and 
she might be @ real Lelp to Molly without 
encountering any of her relations; for about 
seven o'clock, when the shop was closed, 
khe just stepped round, and asked the ser- 
Vantof she could see Miss (Lester. 

Molly was only too delighted for the 
chance of thanking ber for making her 
such # lovely dress, and did the honors of 
her chilly attic with gratetul pride, 

‘The dress was, indeed, a picture, and yet 
{ was far less costly than the toileta of 
Molly's consins. Laura Stone possessed 
ex jUulsite taste, and Molly’s attire had been 
a labor of leve, 

It was pure white, and looked like tulle; 


ily it was not tulle, but some kindred 
naterial frosted over as though it had been 
ed by the crystal dew-dropsa, 
was Ver gx foreveryone wore trains | 
4 rie and was looped up on one side | 
sin W ea petti ~AL. 
Whe & Ar fr t, tos w the gir 
4 w sleeves ended at the 
bow and eft bare the round, whit 
‘ my 
eT 0 van i4#ta touch f eolor Raici 
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Mine Stone,doubtfally. ‘] wish {’d put ins 
knot of crimson ribbons!” 

A knock at the door, and enter cook with 
a cardboard box. 

“I would bring it up myself, Mins een || 
I wade up my mind no one else should 
wot it, whatever it waa.’’ 

Molly was speechless with delight, as 
frown its wrappingsshe took a bouquet com- 
posed entirely of violeta and snowdrops, 
while, as though divining Miss Stone’s di- 
jewma, the box was perfectly lined with 
violets arranged in tiny bundles. 

Molly’s cheeks burnt as abe caught sight 
of aslipot paper. While ber kindly as- 
sistant was fastening knots of violets on 
her dress ane managed to read the few 
words traced in pencil— 

“In exchange for another violet we know 
of,’” 

“Sbe look#a pictural” cried coos, when 
Mise Stone, having put the finishing touch 
to her handywork, was departing rather 
hurriedly, lest she should come across her 
cousin Susan. 

The old maid's eyes filled, 

“She has her mother’s face,’’ she said, 
nadiy. “Heaven grant she may be hap- 
pier!” 

“It won’t be misaia’s fault if she is,”’ said 
cook, biuntly. “I never saw people Se 
cute anyone as she and the young ladies 
Jo Misa Molly! [t makes me mad-—it 
does!’’ 

But Molly had forgotten all sad thoughts, 
To look at her one might have imagined 
she had never known a sorrow, sbe seemed 
80 bright and lovely. 

Cinderellia’s godmother had done her 
work right thoroughly. 

No attire could have been more simple 
and less costly, and yet it was the most 
becoming and suitable ball dress for a 
young girl that could possibly have been 
devised, 

Mra, Carneron looked askance at the vio- 
lols, but cook bad kept the secret, and the 
tinatlgon put thems down to her husband’s 
Oxtravayance, 

A preity penny be must have spent on 
that girl’s get-up. If ever poor woman had 
a right to wish her husband had no 
relatives, it was surely #he—Susan Camer- 
on 

The party divided for the drive. Mra, 
Cameron and her two elder girls had the 
first carriage, her husband followed, with 
his niece and Maude, 

Jobn Cameron had married for ambi- 
tion and woridly motives, because Suasan’s 
fortune and her father’s influence would 
advance hii professionally, 

A# be gazed from Maude’s face to her 
cousin’s, perbapa he understood his mis- 
take, 

Molly looked # littie lady, ® stray prin- 
cess, It olgitbe, going to soine entertain- 
ment given in her honor. Maude, in pink 
satin and fawn-colored lace, had a hopeless- 
ly, over-dressed air, 

She was pretty, but it was iv a common 
style. Noone could have taken her for a 
damnsel of high degree. 

‘Your first ball,’’ sho said slightingly to 
her cousin, “Of course you don’t expect any 
partoers—no one knows you?” 

Molly sighed. 

“It will be pleasant to see everyone en- 
joying themselves, even if | don’t often 
dance, and I want to #66 the conservatory 
at the Towers, Perhaps, if no one asks me 
to dance, you will take me there, Uncle 
Jobn?”’ 

“IT don’t think it will be as bad as that 
Molly,’’ said John Cameron, kindly. uf 
know one or two young fellows who are 
fond of dancing.’’ 

Maude opened her eyes, 

“You never trouble yourself to find us 
partners,’’ she said, in quite an injured 
tone. 

‘‘My dear, | never saw you in want of 
therm.” 

And then there was no time for more, 
‘The tly had stopped before the porticoed 
entrance, and they were walking up the 
terrace steps, 

The lawyer looked in vain for his wife, 
but a familiar voice interposed, 

‘‘Mra, Cameron and her daughters ar- 
rived afew minutes’ ago. If you wili take 
Miss Maude, I will show the way to the 
ballroom!’ 

It was Keith Durant. He hed drawn 
Molly’s band through his arm, and was 
walking forward with ber. There was no- 
thing for it, Maude had to follow with her 
father. 

At the entrance to the ballroom stood a 
lady in soft, gray satin. She was talking 
to Sir Lewis Allonby, on whose arm she 
leant, 

‘Lewis, who is that beautifulchiid? See, 
coming towards us with Keith?’’ 

“It is Miss Lester, motier.’’ 

Mra. Allonby was accounted haughty and 
exclusive; but, instead of a formal bow 
when Molly passed,she took the little hand 
in hers, 

“Tam very ylad to see you, Miss Lester. 
| hear this is your first ball. [ hope it will! 
be a pleasant one!’’ 

Molly suniled, and the smile made a cap- 
tive of Mra. Allonby even more than the 
low, sweet words of thanks. 

‘*Lewis,”’ said bis mother, as Keith and 
his companion passed on, “I am quite sure 
| have seen that little girl before,”’ 

Sir Lewis shook his head, 
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“I think you must be mistaken, mother. 
She has never been out of Netherton since 
she wasa baby.’”’ 

“Well, ber sinile is perfectly familiar to 

6. $ -» ing with Keith. They make 
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r LS Lewis d seern & nad the 
| Sig JUIL@e SuCcn Ay a84nt one as his mo- 
ther 
tie was conscious of but one wish, as he 


laaw Molly veering round in Keith’s arms 
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in the mazes of the waltz—a consuming'de- 
sire to be in her partner’s place—and, alas! 
be was in hisown house, and as host had 
at least half a soore of ‘duty dances” with 
matrons and neighvor demoiselles before 
he could venture to gratify his own long- 
ings, and inscribe his name on Molly’s pro- 
gramine. o 





CHAPTER III. 


fP\HE ball wasa great success—that was 
[ the general verdict, Of course there 

were a few dissenting voices, but the 
majority were of the opinion the whole af- 
fair h ne off famously. 

Mollie r, leaning back in her corner 
of the carriage te|t as if she had had a taste 
of Paradise, 

She had danced every dance, and Sir 
Lewis bimseif had shown her the conserva- 
tory, while gentile Mrs. Allonby had found 
time to talk to her for a few minutes, and 
to say she hoped some day Mrs. Cameron 
would spere her niece to spend a long af- 
ternoon at the Towers. 

The other girls were not quite so satis- 
fied. True, Sir Lewis bad danced with 
each one, but the rest of the time they had 
to be content with their old Netherton ac- 
quaintances, and had not penetrated into 
tne more aristocratic circle formed by the 
guests staying at the Towers and a few 
county people. 

It had been avery pleasant ball, but 
their detested tittle cousin had been pre- 
ferred before them, and not one of the three 
had the sense to perovive that Molly’s good 
fortune was not her own fault. 

The next day Mr, Cameron was quite 
giad to escape to his office, for the domestic 
atmosphere was very storiny. The schooi- 
boys kept the house in an uproar, and made 
the smaller children utterly unmanagea- 
ble. 

Toe three young ladies had headaches, 
and breakfasted in bed, poor little Molly 
being kept flying fromm one room to another 
with tea and toast and other light refresh- 
ments suited to such interesting invalids, 

By the afternoon they got up and dressed 
and went into the drawing-room to discuss 
the ball with their mother, and hear her 
comment, 

Mrs. Cameron was not a lady, but she 
had a large amount of shrewdness, and her 
judgment on any matter where her preju- 
dices were not concerned was as a rule very 
clever. 

Unfortunately, she allowed her personal 
feelings to blind her a great deal; and so, 
when the girls demanded if it had not been 
a Gelightful bail, and whether she did not 
think Sir Lewis charting, she responded 
in the affirmative, and also said sne thought 
the Baronet had been most attentive to 
Alice, and, really, she shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if next New Year’s day found her 
second daughter ruling at the Towers as 
Lady Allonby. 

hat she founded her bright visions on 
it would have been hard to say. 

Alice was the least common of the three 
sisters, and sang well, in a rather florid 
atyle. She also a grain of good 
taste, which, as she inclined to plumpness, 
made her dress always in black or dark 
colors, 

She oertainly had looked her best last 
night in Spanish lace, with trimmings of 
me vlue, and Sir Lewis bad looked less 
distrait in dancing with her than with her 
sisters; still, it was indeed magnilying mat- 
ters to dream that he had paid her any 
marked attention. 

‘‘Bertha is the eldest,’”’ went on Mrs, 
Cameron, who was given to plain speak- 
ing, ‘but Sir Lewis is a trifle too grave for 
her. Depend upon it, girls, it’s Alice as ’1l 
be Lady Allonby, and then she’ll know 
how to provide good busbands for her sis- 
ters,”’ 

Bertha laughed good-temnperedly. 

“Alice is welcome for me,’”’ ehe said 
frankly. ‘1’ll confess I liked danciny with 
Sir Lewis just for the honor of the thing, 
but my quadrille with him was awluliy 
prosy—lI did not enjoy it one scrap. And 
if ten minutes of his society seems #80 tedl- 
ous I mast say I shouldn’t like a lifetime 
of it!” 

“You didn’t talk to him about the right 
things,’’ suggested her mother. ‘Never 
mind, it’s just as well you don’t all fancy 
him; he can’t marry three wives!’’ 

‘‘Mamma,’’ began Maude, the spitefal 
one of the family, ‘did you ever see any- 
thing eo disgraceful as Molly’s conduct last 
night? She flirted outrageously!” 

“That girl is the plague of my life,’’ 
declared rs. Cameron. “I do wish I 
could get rid of her!’’ 

“She looked quite pretty last night,’’ ad- 
mitted Alice, “and I think some of her 
partners thought 80.” 

Mrs, Cameron drew herself up with quite 
an alr. 

“I don’t think any of the gentlemen we 
met last night would care to marry Mary 
Lester,’’ sne replied scornfully. 

“Mr, Durant was very attentive to her.’’ 

“Mr, Durant! An @arl’s grandson! Im- 
possible!”’ 

‘He may be an Earl’s grandson,’’ re- 
torted Maude; “but he bas no money. He 
toid father he had only four bundred a year 
of his own, and no profession. I don’t 
think the fact of his having a rich and 
noble grandfather makes him eligible, He 
will have to look out for an heiress, In the 
meantime he likes to play with simpletons 
like Molly.”’ 

The days passed on after that ball till the 
new year wasafortnight old. The Camer- 
ons had all been tocall on Mrs, Allont 
but she was out. 


It was felta very great honor that s} 
had returned their visit after a very shor 
interval, and begged Mrs, Cameron t et 
two of the girls come and stay with her at 


the Towers, 
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‘Most of my young friends have left us, 
but I willdo my best to make your girls 
bappy if you will spare Miss Alice and her 
cousin to us,’’ 

“Then Sir Lewis is serious, and means to 
propose to Alice,’’ decided Mrs. Cameron 
in her own mind; ‘but what on earth do 
they want with Molly?”’ 

Aloud, 

“IT am sure, my lady, my Alice will be 
delighted; but Molly is nothing but a 
schoolgirl. I shouldn't think of troubling 
you with her.” 

“But { wish it specially,’’ pleaded Mra, 
Allonby. “Do you know, Miss Lester's 
face reminds me of a very dear friend, and 
she seems just the sort of girl to be happy 
at home with an old lady, wuiile er cousin 
rides and skates!’’ 

These tactics succeeded. Mra. Cameron 
caught up tne idea that Molly was to be the 
companion of her hostess, while Alice en- 
joyed the Baronet’s attentions, 

Molly was quite welcome to absorb Mra, 
Allon by’s tavors, 80 long as she did not en- 
gross her son, 

The lawyer’s wife knew perfectly thatthe 
widow's fortune was very slender. Apart 
from ber son she could got atiord any very 
grand establishment, 

Alice would not cara for a mother-in-law 
permanently located at the Towers, ao if 
Mrs, Allonby took a fancy to Molly 
it night be of real service to her mother by- 
and-by. , 

“I don’t mind,’’ returned Alice, whi n 
her sister pitied her tor having Molly as a 
companion, ‘If she takes Mra, Allonby 
off our hands she will bea service, She is 
juet the sort of girl to be happy with an old 
lady!” 

Su the two girls left the red-brick house 
—the lawyer having first given Laura Stone 
a comuoission on Molly’s account—and 
Mra. Allonby received them with winning 
hospitality. 

She knew she was acting strangely, that 
the county would marvel at ner asking ber 
iawyer’s family instead of ber nobler 
neighbors; but she was used to please 
herself without caring anything for public 
opinion. 

She wanted Molly, and she had seen at 
once Moliy could not be had without a 


cousin. 

Alice ssemed the least objectionable 
ot the three sisters—hence the  aselec- 
tion. 


*You know, Lewia,’’ she said to her son, 
the morning belore the guests came, “if 
Miss Camerson were very fascinating I 
shouldn’t have dared to ask her. It would 
not be fair to Keith to expose him to any 
dangers of tliat sort,”’ 

Sir Lewis smiled, half dreamily. 

**You are very careful, mother!”’ 

“I ain very fond of Keith,” replied Mra, 
Allonby, ‘and 1 should never forgive wy- 
self if any carelessness of mine wrecked 
the dear boy’s prospects,’’ 

“Well, I aon’t think you need be afraid, 
mother. I fancy Alice Cameron is not like- 
ly to work havoc with Keith’s heart,’’ 

It wasa very pleasant party just those 
tive—Sir Lewie,bie friend,(he two girls,and 
the quiet, kindiy Lostess, 

Sometimes there were friends in the 
evening. ‘Then there were drives and 
walks, skating excursions, long rides 
through the beautiful country, plenty of 
charming nooks; in short, Mrs. Allonby 
did her utmost to please her young guests, 
and she succeeded. 

Moily felt simply as though she were 
living in s0:n6 happy dream, while Alice 
had but one trouble—why did not Sir Lew:s 
speak oul? 

“You see, Molly,’’ for lack of a better 
confidante she was forced to talk to Molly 
in these days, “there is not the slight cause 
for delay!’’ 

“No,’’ said Molly, slowly, “I suppose 
noti’’ 

“He must be in love with me, or he 
would never have got Mrs, Allonby to ask 
me here, Mother says sbe would not have 
either of the others; sbe had set ber mind 
on mé@, Besides, we are always paired off 
together. Hie must want to marry iu'e, | 
am quite @ure of it, and yet we have been 
here nearly three weeks! The day after to- 
morrow We are ,oing hone, and yet he bas 
never said 4 sSingié word of his wishes! It 
is Inost extraordinary!” 

“Perhaps te is Bly!” suggested Molly, 
feeling something was expected of her, 
“He may think you have not known him 
long enough.” 

“Thenit’s very toolisbof him,’ said Alice, 
pettishiy. “He can’t expect ine to propose 
to bim. liere we are going home in two 
days, and nothing settled at all. The girls 
will tease uny lifé out.” 

“Our visit bas fown,’ said Molly, witha 
sigh. “Iii eure it doesnt seem a week 
gluce Wwe came!” 

“Well, it’s nearly three, I don’t expect 
we shal! be staying bere again until 1 am 


married, If you benave nicely I may in 
vite youihen. [must say you haves im- 
proved very much, Moliy!” 

“Will Mrs. Alionby live witn you, 
Alice?” 


“Heaveo forbid! 


mé any Letier then | do her, 


{ don’t think she likes 
Weli, 1 wisu 


Sir Lewis would bea litthe quicker. Oue6 
thing, Mr. Durant i8 golpg away to-mor- 
row, periaps he’s walling for that, 
and tbinks ne «ball bave «a beter Oppor 
tunity.’ 
M Ly i 
“Mr, Dura y away! Woy?’ 
My xo ecar't live here j 
) nd Ps ot el! A #KE 
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“Then n’t come back?’’ 
“Not for Why, Molly, be doesen’t 
live here, Mseem tothink the Towers 


hishome!” 4 

Mra, Allonby had a headache that after- 
noon, 

Stir, Lewis and Alice drove into Netherton 
to settie with Mra, Cameron the time of the 
girl’s return. 

Mr. Durant had gone out perhaps alsc to 
Netherton. 

Molly had the afternoon ather own dis- 
posal, A strange pain wastugging at her 
heart. The pleasure of the last three weeks 
seeined alinost forgotten, 

She was again the little lonely waif whom 
noone loved. oor child! she did not 
know what made all the world seem blank 
to ber just because Keith Durant was golug 
away. 

She stood leaning against a tree, much in 
the same way as she had stood on the birth- 
aay, when she had first seen Mr. Durant. 
How very long ago it seemed! Counting 
by days and weeks it was iess thar two 
months, but to the girlish heart it was an 
eternity, 

Nothing would gver be the sane agatn. 
This taste of pleasure, this vlimpse of hap 
piness, bad spoilt poor little Cindere|la tor 
a bard, toilsorne life, 

Never more could she be content to be 
the bumble little drudge in the red brick 
house, 

No; she could never stay at Netherton 
now; she would always pe thinking of the 
Towers, and the happy titne she had spent 
there, No; like her mother, sane would 
vo out into the world and seek her for 
tune, 

“It is such a beantiful world!’ said 
Molly, half speaking her thou,bta aloud, 
‘Surely, somewhere in itthere must be «a 
little nicbe for me!’’ 

**Molly!”” 

She looked up. Keith Durant stood at her 
side. How long he had been there she had 
no idea. 

Molly thought of hor tear-#tained cheeks 
and biushed. Perhaps Mr. lburant really 
liked her as a little childish friend, and had 
come to find ber, that they two migit have 
a last littie chat together before he went 
away to inorrow, 

‘What ia the matter, Molly? What have 
you been erying for?” 

“Nothing,” said Molly, stoutly: “and J 
haven’t been crying—at least, not very 
moech,” 

Keith smiled sadly. 

“Molly, you can’t decetve me,and I know 
you have been crying. Won't you tell me 
what has happened to trouble you?” 

No answer, 

Mr. Durant persisted. 

“]T thought,” be said, reproachfully, ‘we 
were to be friends? Friends have no secrets 
froin eaot other, Motty.”* * 

Molly looked up, her besutiful 
ayes shining through a mist of tears, 

“You willonly laugh at me,” she said, 
simply. ‘Alice said you were going away 
to-morrow.”" 

“And you were sorry?” 

“IT couldn’t he!p it,’? whispered Molly: 
“you bave been 80 kind to me, and I have 
a0 tew friends.” 

“Molly,” said Keith, suddenly, “do you 
know what brougnt me into the grounds 
thia afternoon?” 

Moily shook her head, 

4] wanted to find vou.”’ 

‘To say good-bye?”’ 

“TT ask you & question; Lo tell you some- 
thing that has been in my thoughts for 
days.only I was 80 afraid of frightening you 
I putit off.” 

‘and uow I have heard it 
one else i wish you bad toid 
rant. When Alice said it seemed #0 
den!”’ 

“Siid what?’’ 

“That you were going away.” 

‘What else did she say?”’ 

“Your grandfather had gone to London 
for the season, and wanted you. Alice does 
not think you will ever coins back to the 
lowers,”’ 

‘She is rightthere,” said Keith Durant, 
siowly. ‘11 # fear that troubles ine is true 
it will be years before I come back to Lewin 
Alionby’s bonse; but, Moily, that does not 
mean I shall not come back to you. There 
aré plenty of hotels in Netherton where I 
can stay if only you will give me tbe a@n- 
swer to my question that I long for.’’ 

No suspicion of ni¢ ineaning cams to 
Molly. She said, quietly— 

“J don’t think I shall be in 


brown 


from some- 
me, Mr. Du- 
sud- 


Nethorton 


inuch longer either. Ifonly Uneie Jonn 
wiil jet ime I inéan to goaway.’’ 

*W oli youcome to me, Molly?” 

“J couidn’t,’’ said Moliy, suuply. “You 


would not bave any situation for me.”’ 

‘Molly, what achild you are! Don’t you 
know the question I want to ask you? Lar- 
ing, itis thia, Jlove you better than the 
whole world. I want you to put your itt 
tie hand in mine and proimnise to be my 
wite?’’ 

“Me!” exclaimed 
creamed of sucb # thing 4s 
rived!” 

“But I bave dreamed of marrying you, 
dear, aiimost ever #ince thatafternoon In the 


never 
Miar- 


Molly; “but I 
being 





wood when | met vou and you yave ine a 
violet. 1 bave that Hower now, Molly,and | | 
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you so before only I did not dare. You 
were such a child, and I had #o little to 
offer you.’”’ . 

**You have love,” whispered Moily, ‘‘and 
that is beat of all!” 

‘*] hope you will always think #0, dear. 
But, Molly, do you know I am a poor 
man?’’ 

Molly’s eyes did not seem one whit snad- 
owed by thisannouncement. Durant prees 
6d the little hand he held to his lips, and 
went on. 

“It is quite true, dear! lama poor man 
in two senses, | have no profession and | 
belong to a family used to keep up a great 
deal of show. I have led an fdle, aimless 
lifemy darling! While my grandfather 
lived I knew a luxurious house was ever 
open to me, and so! never troubled to be 
independent; but al! that shall be managed 
now. I will take the first post I can get, 
and work as I never worked before for my 
darling, if only you will give me a hope, 
Molly, that this .ittle hand shall be my re- 
ward!" 

Molly looked into his eyns, 

“T love you,”’ she whispered; “! uever 
knew It till now, but I love you just aa you 
do me,”’ 

He put bis arm round her and kissed her. 
‘The world seamed very bright to Molly. 
She wasa littie waif no longer. She had 
someone to care for her now, and to stand 
between her and all sorrow, 

‘You are quite sure!’’ pleaded the girlian 
voice, “Obl Mr, Durant, if you grew 
tired of ine and I felt your love nad left 
me it would break my heart!’’ 

“Tam quite sure, darling, I shall never 
love anyone Inthe world as} doimy brown- 
eyed Molly, | only wish I could go to Mr, 
Cameron now, and ask him for bis 
treasure.’’ 

Molly gravely, “Unele John will think 
you mad!”’ 

“Never mind what hethinks, Molly, | 
should like to go to him this moment; but 
fer the sake of the future, for both our in 
teresta, I think none must know of our 
love until IT heve spoken to my grand. 
father.” 

“Lord Ogilvie!’ 

“You, How scared you look, dear! (Sure 
ly, Molly, you are not afraid of him?"’ 

‘He will not like you to marry met” 

It was #0 entirely the truth that heith 
was ata loss to answer. He would not 
adimit she waa right, He could not tell a 
lie, and say the earl would be pleased at 
their engagement, 

“He must learn to love you when he 
Kees you,” said Keith, warmly, ‘and, Mol 
ly, be has been #0 good tome. All these 
years he has been the kindest and beat of 
iathers to me, For ny sake, sweetheart, 
you will try to like bim?” 

Molly promised, 

ay . " 
at the longest, T Hops t be Dace intvetner: 
ton, and able to plead my cause with your 
uncle, You can trust metill then, can’t 
you, little Molly?” 

“*L can trust you for ever!” 

Keith stroked her hair carossingly. 

“Before another (Christinas I hope we 
shall be together for all time. Molly, you 
must carry a bunch of violets when we are 
married. They are just like you, I shall 
never smell the perlume of sweet violets 
now without thinking of Miss Molly.’’ 

The girl clung to bim with a little cry. 

“Mr, Durant, do you think your mother 
will like me?”’ 

“Not Mr. Durant, Molly! I[ must be 
i eith to you now and henceforward.”’ 

*Keltn then!’’ 

Never had his name sounded #o sweet to 
him before, He bent and kissed ber. 

‘(What were you asking ine, Molly?’’ 

“Will your mother like me?” 

“She won't be able to help it even if she 
tries,’”’ 

But Molly knew froin the very tone of 
his voice he believed Lady Alice would 
make the effort he nad declared would bea 
faliure. 

It was getting dark when thetwo re 
juctantly turned their faces homeward» 

“Keith!” said Molly, halftimidly, «1 4 
sO wish I inight tel! Mra, Allonby. She 
has been #0 good to ine, it #eema Uunprate 
ful not to Jet her know of ny happiness,’ 

“You must tell no one anti! -T has 
apoken to your uncle, Molly, and Mra, 
lonby, or Lewis least of all,’’ 

“Tl thought they were your best friends? 
‘“Sothey are, Do notlettne delay trout! 
you, little girl, Ina week's time ai) the 
worid shall know that I have won Miss 

Molly.”’ 

Molly hesitated, 

‘And you will telline if your h inge your 
mind?” 

Keith started. 

* Dear, what inakes you think me fick: 
I don’t ask you to be #0 careful,” 

‘But it is so different.” 

“T don’t #66 it.’’ 

“You bave noble relations, who think «a 
yreat deal of you,” persisted Molly. “% 
pave as you #ald just now, @ iuxKuUriO 
nome. Now, it seers to me, they may a 
turn against you, the Parl, your mother,an‘ 
tie rest, When they bear you are going |! 
uuarry @ poor little waif, woom no One Cares 
for, If you have Ww ChuuKe between thr 
and m6, it may seem ~@ macrifics to be tru 
to Molly!’ 

Mr. Durant #rnlied,. 

Weil, in a week's time I aha have 

ed your doubts forever. If I ay 
6in@ week Molly, you w be 
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better man? What If, instead of a careless 
fellow with four hundred a year, a county 
magnate, with more thousands than he 
could spend, came to woo iny Molly?”’ 

“It would be no use!’’ said Molly, firmly. 
“You knew I belong to you, Keith, and I 
shall never change!’ 

. . * * - * 


“Tr is high time they were married.’’ 

The soene was aamail library in a state- 
ly Belgravian mansion. An old gentle- 
inan sat at the carved table, apparently 
lost In thought, hiacompanion a stately and 
still beautiful woman, who look lem 
than her real age, which waa among the 
fortios, 

She was talking with great animation, 
her face lighted up by her eagerness, but 
she failed toawaken the least excitement 
in ber father, 

Possibly, at seventy-two, Lord Ogilvie 
took all things more tranquilly than Lady 
Alice Durant, 

He wasa vory atriking-looking man, but 
his face was shadowed by a great sadness, 

Vne of the wealthiest nobles of the day, 
of great intelligence, ana eagerly courted 
by statemen for hia political talenta, pop. 
ular with hia equals, adored by bis tenants 
and servants, it seemed passing strange 
that l.ord Ogilvie never gave you the im. 
pression of being « bappy man. 

Of course he had yreat domestic sorrowa, 
He iost his wife when he was only thirty- 
tive, and thus bad had to live more than 
helf hia life without her, 

Of the six fair children «he bequeathed 
bins ive bad alrealy followed her into the 
siient land, Three died unmarried, A 
fourth offended his father by refusing the 
wite selected for him, Decamean alien from 
home, and only re-entered his father’a 
house to dle, 

The other twoolthe tlock weredaugbte 
and both married early men with everg” 
desirable quality save fortune, Hoth we 
widowed young, returned to make the 
sunshine of their father’s desolate home, 

Keatrice Hurst soon followed her hua- 
band, She declared she had loved hin 
too well to live without him. 

iler sister remained Lady Chatelaine, of 
Ogiivie Castle and tue Kelyravian manston, 
ooupanion and secretary of the Marl, 
mother and ;cuardian of the two chfldren, 
Sybil Hlurat and Keith Durant! 

Lady Alice was intensely proud, She had 
married for love; but thia seemed the one 
weakness of her Life. 

After her husband's death she gave her- 
self overto ambition. To bring up her 
boy to be rich and yreat was her one 
aim, 

To her mind it was a cruel wrong that, 
since Beatrice had been a year her senior, 
her father’s proal wealth ana broad lands 
must pass to Nybil Hlurst inatead of to Keith 


Durant. 
TNS @TIVAI) Wes 9) weno ete Om ee thee tithe 


-which went to « distant cousin—every- 
thing must be Sybtl’a. 

The Karl, of conrse, could dis ose as he 
pleased of hia savings, bulLthney would not 
satiafy Lady Alice'4 «inbilion. 

Therefore, before Sybil left off pinatores, 
her aunt bad followed the brilliant idea of « 
inarriage between the cousins. 

How she labored for this end no one 
would believe. It seemed to her the moat 
natural arranyzement. There were four years 
between the pair. 

They were, of course, well acquainted, 
but had never been allowed to grow trater- 
nal in their interocourses, 

Nothing bad been said publicly of the 
scheme, and yet the two young people 
knew pefectly what was 6x pected of then, 
andall Lady Alice's intimates looked on 
them as enyvaged., 

It wasthia which Mra, Allonty had had 
in her thoughts when ahe told ber eon ane 
would not Dave invited Alice Cameron had 
she been very fascinating, since lt was not 
fair to Keith lo expose him to dangersa of 
that @ort. 

The mistross of the Towers reyvarded the 
toaten ae «a wettiod thing, 
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didn’t emerge. 
An! there comes the doct beyan the 
ioro afresh, in order tot apo Rise me: and 


ne anxious. y stared in tue direction of the 
procaipt side Of lie slays, hut how slowly 
ne walks! Ono would Jitoagine that there 
wasno need for hurry! Now be has posi- 
tively slopped to talk tow lady. Woaoat can 
16 have lw eay to her? At last he is once 


nore on tls way. Nol now te has slLopped 
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ibere lies within my heart a dream of biise, 

To place Upon your mouth one perfect Kies 

Dare you, fair lily of my life, deny me this? 

Is there one thought of mine can down to 
me 

One thought lo make you know, and feel, and ser 

The love that while this life goes on must ever be ’ 


iraw you 


Your gentle heart, your holy eyes, your Iips, are all 
my shrine, 

Pair face, warm lips, ob once bend down Ww mine, 

There le no sin, twin souleaare mine and thine 


THE DEAD HAND. 
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OHAPTEHR I, 


fQVIIRTY years ago the 
quiet district n- which 
ocelved any large 
visitors, 

The many huge hotels which now accom- 
modate their hundreds were undreamt of; 
the amall towns nestied ander hillsides 
above tne rea in undisturbed Italian re- 
pose, 

Toere were indeed 


Kiviera was a 
Nice only re 
number of winter 


many pretty villas 
among the olive groves and the vines 
stretching from pillar to pillar, but the 
foreigners who hired these villas had to Le 
content with the simple life of past ages, 
with postal deliveries twice & week at moat, 
and none of the appliances of civilization 
in Ita modern sens, 


Such villas were therefore mot oocupned 


by invalids whorequired bingiish doctors 
and chemists, 
If hired at all, (hey were taken by por 


sons in comparatively woud health, who 
wished lo exebanye the cold windsand foya 
of London, Varia, or St Vetersbury for the 
sunny skies of the Liviers, not to cure 
linoame, but lo avoid It, Or sitiply to eujoy 
sunshine jnetead of gloom; warnmith tietesd 
of cold, 

In one of these villas, within «» wile of a 
wiuall town, then Itatlan, | was spending a 
winter, partly to keepcompany with a col- 
lege friend whose bealth demanded a warm 
winter climate, and partly to read hard for 
an 6xamination necessary to enter the ca- 
reer on which | had decided. 

It was the second winter that mny friend’s 
familv had occupied the same villa, #0 that 
we had become well Known to all the local 
peoole, and were considered quite old reai- 
denta 

Next to us, separated 
yarden piauted with 


only by @ «mall 


orange-trees, and by 
mt Chose weoewnweoor Ligh 


walls which sadly distigure the 
Kiviera, was another villa that bad long 
been vacant. 

lis situation was excellent, its rooms 
numerous and spacious; but the demand 
for such houses was al the tine very limit- 
ed, and the proprietor was understood to 
bea widow in woderate circumstances who 
lived with her daughter, tnarried to asimal! 
tradesipan, at Turin. 

Kut shortly afterour arrival this sseond 
winter the persiennes were thrown open 
fine morning, and country carta, 
heavtiv laden, toiled up the steep lane to 
the villa, 

People were busy cleaning and 
ng, under the directions 
inan, evidently the upper 
new oceupler’s, 

I soon ascertained that the place had 
been taken by a verv cich Koglishiman (at 
that period tue Liviers folks still believed 
every bonglistiman to be y ry rich). 

A ‘ew days days iater a vetturino drove 


ne ewe ew bewen coee 


a) 


one 


furnish- 
of an elderly 
servant of the 


hisfour horses and lis heavy carriage up 
the amie lane, and the looylishinan entered 
the villa, 

It wasof course our duty to eall on the 


new-comeranud bad itnot been duty it would 
have been our pleasure, for we had but few 
associates, and a littie variety was piessant 
toanticipate; butmy friend, who was the 
firet to call, brought into my atudy no very 
encouraging report of our neighbor, He 


Was, appears, moody and @ilent, though 
pervectiy courteous, 

It was notlikeiy that he would prove 
any great acquisition to our limited 
eleie 

My friend advised me to try whether 1 
eouid sueceed lo making a tore favorable 
hopression than he biiuself had done, and 


lL was willing to inake the attempt, so on 
the nextday | rang the ponderous bell, of 


which the clang re-echoed imany times 
through the greatroomsof tue v illa. 

The door was opened by the same elder- 
Ysxervant who had superintended the = ar- 
Mivalof the various goods and chattels; but 
© Was cow dressed in back, like a family 
butler and the quiet soleuimmnity of bis man- 
ner Wa very ditters the restlessness 
he bad dinpiayed US preparations for his 
treastler 

Solenminly he took ard, solemnity led 
weinks ww larpe eoantily-furnished ante- 
remerny, Mrbed  serlerrnyy tt iad me to a 
wemml, 

Phen he wentt j Woellher his uias 

“ { receive 
| Waa 1 ushered * brivhiter room, 
the ®outh ‘ nheiy furnisued in 
AeLyLG w waar ther i Hine thougt 
a “ Tee ve FlLiA 
waa « 
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From an armchair near the window rose 
a bandsome man of middieage, perhaps 
even not older than thirty. 

Bat the vity of his demeanor, bis 
holiow cheeks, and the deep lines roand 


his forehead and mouth, made him look 
older, 
He bowed, and motioned me Ww a seat, 


but appeared not to notice my outstretched 
band, 

He left it me to open the conversation, 
which I did by bidding him welcome Ww 
St Agostino, and expressing a hope that 
we sbould often see him at our villa He 
shook his bead. 

“J bav. come here,”’ he aald, ‘for abso- 
lute quietand seclusion. You are very kind 
as was your friend who called here yester- 
dey, but I am not a society man.”’ 

then inquired whetber bis health made 
absolute retirement necessary. He ainiled 
in a melancholy way. 

“Yen—yes,”’ he answered, ‘Perhaps it 
is my health; put vouchsafed no further 
ax planation. 

t waa quite evident thatsir Percy Dan- 
vers (for that was the new-comer’s name) 
was not-et all disposed to be friendly. 

He asked no questions about the neigh- 
borhood, and appeared to take no interest 
in the information | volunteered order 
not to be altogether silent 

In short, my visit appeared likely wo 

be as compiete a failure as that of my 
friend, Looking about the roomin «a va 
cant way while trying to discover 4a new 
subject, ny eye fell on # — of various 
weapons on the wall opposite the big fire- 
ace, 
, There were yataghbaus and Burmese daha 
and Mogul tulwara,there were also Cossack 
lnnces and Auiu assegais, vot then such 
everyday objects as they are now. 

“You have traveled?” i said, interroga- 
tively. “You bavethere a fine ooilection 
of ariea,”’ 

My host answered, with a shade of 
terest 

“You, | have been in tuauy 
world, But most of those things come 
frou Constantinople, where people frou 
all countries congregated curing the Cri- 
inean War,’’ 

“Were you inthe war?’ | asked, with 
weonuine interest, for (ue Crimean War was 
the one absorbing topic of interest during 
iny freshinan’s yearat Oxbridge. Sir Peroy 
only bowed, lstood up to look at the 
weapons more closely. ‘*This,’’ I remarked, 
pointing to a finely-inlaid sword, ‘‘surely 
does not come from the Crimea?’’ 

“No,” be answered; “it i# an Indian 
sword,”’ 

‘Were you in the Mutiny also?’”’ | asked, 
with still greater interest, for the Mutiny 
had only been recently quelled, and Eng- 
jand was still mourning the fate of some of 
her noblest sons and fairest daughters, 

Again aasilent bow was the response,and 
™" urthar questions only colivitod munu- 
syllables, 

Sir Percy was evidentiy anxious that | 
should go. His tall tigure was half-turned 
towards the door, as if ready to bow me 
out, and at last] was obliged to take the 
tacit bint, 

As I murmured some words of polite 
leave-taking, I noticed a very curious 
thing, which formed the centre of the 
trophy. 

It was like the foot of a very large bird, 
or, rather, a8 one claw was very much 
shorter and thicker than the rest,like a 
human hand with very long fingers, and 
very little palm. 

The tingers, or talons, were Alightly cur- 
ved, and the hand,or bird’s-claw, was nailed 
flat against the wall. 

It was a strange-looking object, but one 
which it was too late to discuss to-day. ‘tA 
subject for next time,’ 1 thought, as tue 
ponderous door of the villa was opened for 
me by the silent servant. 

Shortiy afterwards the latter brought 
over a sheaf of his master’s cards, with the 
brief remark (addressed to our (iianetta) 
that Sir Peroy paid no visits. 

Hie was nota conversational man, and 
even the servant’s gossip told us nothing 
except that he, and an elderly woman who 
caine in the morning and went bome again 
at night, were the only attendants Sir l’ercy 
kept. 

We could see Lis head as he walked for 
hours slowly up and down his sunny ter- 
race; but he was aiways” alone, and 
he never seeined to leave his own grounds 
except for an occasional stroll {n the moun- 
tains, with his gun on hie shoulder, 

Probably I should never have had the 
chance of meeting him again had I not my- 
se.f nade tne opportunity by also strolling 
out, withagun on my shoulder, towards 
the nountains, 

il inust confess to some unwarrantable 
curiosity, for, after all, Sir Percy’s silence 
and retired habits were no affair of mine, 
nor bad lL any right to disturb them. But | 
feit sure that the man had a history. 

The lines on his face, his dislike to society, 
hie melancholy, his reticence, and the ob- 
jects with whicb he had surrounded him- 
velf, all testified to something unusual, if 
not romantic, in his past life, 

Young a8 1 wasthen,and sowewhat imag- 


in 


parte of the 


inative, | was burning to know what that 
something was, and made all sorts of 
fanciful conjectures, which only made 


ine the more anxious to discover the true 
facts 
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not so bareasthey appear from the dis- 
tance. 

There is many a wooded valley a thous 
and feet or more above the many a 
gien clad with biren and pine—the former 
bare and silvery, the latter deeply green 
against the biue sky. 

Of game I shot but little, and my long 
walks searce|y conduced to hard reading,as 
| was too sleepy to do much work when i 
returned bome, 

So | soon began to think that it would be 
wiser to stick to wy books than to seuk to 
fathom a mystery by scrainbiing up and 
down rocky bilimdes and jamping from 
crag to crag. 

The day after Christmas should, I deter- 
mined, be tre last one I would waste. 
Strange tosay, op thie day | started with 
no tuought of the object which had first 
prompted me, 

it was gloriously fine, though the air was 
cold, and rhouldered my gun with the sole 
intention of ascending and reaching one of 
the highest roccy peaks within reach—a 
peak which was said tobe the baunt of the 
«reat Alpine eagle, the J.ammergeier, of 
which even then but few were left go far 
south, 

It was a long and stiff walk, and the sun 
had already long passed its meridian when 
I had fringed the little glacier at the foot of 
the peak, and had but a few hundred feet to 
climb to gain the desired summit, 

I looked up, and fora moment thought 
that I could make out the figure of a 
man leaning againstthe bare rock in deep 
shadow, 

Bat then I thought I must be mistaken, 
as no sportsmen found their way so far up 
in the depth of winter to these icy solitudes, 
where there was no bird, except the fierce 


cage 

‘orhim I looked round. eagerly, scan- 
ning the sky and the mountains, Seeing 
nothing living, I turned to ascend, 

When about half-way—within a very few 
minutes of the suminit—l was startled by 
the sound of a shot, which re-echoed loudly 
from the erag. 

instinctively | sought wo secure a foot- 
hold, and cocked my gua, ‘lhe shot was 
quickly foilowed by the second barre!, and 
then, from close beside me,a great bird 
fiow up; apparently unharmed, and soared 
rapidly upwards, 

Bat not 80 rapidly as the shot I sent after 
him. Thrice he feil over in the air, then 
flew again, and | quickly fired my second 
barrel, 

I heard the loud thud with which the 
eagle feil on the stony edge of the glacier, 
far beneath; but I could not see him, so 
strove to reach the summit, whence I could 
obtain a better view. 

AslI drew my body up the last ledge, 
which required the use of both hands and 
teet, 1 saw our neighbor standing there, re- 
loading his gun. At last! 

‘(i00d day, Sir Pc roy,” I said, 

“That was a good shot,’ be said, with a 


nod. | have ‘marked’ your bird for 
you.” 

“Thanks, indeed. I should be sorry to 
lose bhim.’’ 


‘There he is,’’ continued he, pointing to 
the edge of the glacier, and offering me 
his field-glass, an article { had not brought 
witb me. 

No duubt the dead eagle was there, but it 
would not be quite easy to get him. With- 
out tue field-gi+sa,! shouid never have been 
able t discover where be fell. 

Sir Percy was far nore syuipathising on 
these Alpine beightatuan in hisown villa, 
‘or after I had taken breath and enjoyed 
tue view for a few minutes, be volunteered 
to help in retrieving the bird, whiie re- 
minding me that the short afternoon was 
wearing On apace. 4 , 

Without hie belp I could not have re- 
covered the booty, as I should certainly 
have lost the bearings of the spot in the de- 
soent. 

But by keeping a certain distance be- 
tween euch other and correcting our course, 
we were able to find the magnificent, but 
cruel-iooking bird—crue! even in death, his 
hooked beak and powertul talons tightly 
closed in their last struygg/e. 

Of course I wished to take him home and 
get bim stuffed asa tropby, and here again 
Sir Percy volunteered bis beip. 

for one alone he would have been a 
heavy load, in addition to gun and cart- 
ridges, but wy neigbbor volunteered to 
carry wy gun and ammunition, leaving me 
quite tree to deal with the 6agle; and when 
we reached easier ground, we slung him 
over tue two fowling-pieces and carried him 
be ween us, 

Sir Percy was still by ro means com- 
mwunicative, but be was less reticent. 

On our long walk bome he told me some 
of his hunting and sbooting adventures in 
various countries, and though evidentiy 
determined nutto speak of himself more 
than be could help, I could not fail to 
wather from what be left unsaid that my 
companion was aman of no ordinary bardl- 
hood and strength. 

He showed no jealousy of my having 
succeeded in shooting the eagle, which he 
had missed owing to his footing having been 
insecure. 

desmilingly said that he had tried on 
three different occasions to get a shot atthia 
king Of birds, but had always failed. 

As we neared the village, Nir Percy re- 
lapsed into silence, and left me at my own 
door with a slight nod before I could press 


Liilin to enter, 
| 


OKing at my victim next morning, a 
USB thought struck me .nere wars a 
stinct rese:mmbial petween the huge | 
awe of the Lammergeier and the strange 
a fas wa > ercyv’sa 
aw ~ 
16 resem biance was not so much in the | 
Kt sl shape--f eagle's feet had 





neitber palm nor thumb—as in the strength 
and cruelty expressed in the lines and 
curve of each horrid claw. 

This thought made me hesitate fora mo- 
ment about taking the bird to Nice to be 
stu fied. 

I bad no fixed home; my friend’s family 
were w nderers for the sake of their son’s 
health, I had no place to exhibit such a 
monster. 

Perbaps Sir Percy might accept the eagle. 
I at once acted on the idea, and dragging 
the bird across the way, asked to be ad- 
mitted. 

There seemed to be some reluctance on 
the part of Sir Percy to receive me, but I 
was at last shown in, and brietiy explained 
my errand. He refused to accept the offer, 
although he acknowledged it very courte- 
ously. 

“it is more your bird than mine, Sir 
Percy,’’ I urged. “If you had not first tired 
at it, I should not have been ready, 
Besides, you had been three long days a'ter 
hin.’ 

Stillbe refused to deprive me of the 
trophy, but his manner was gentler than 
betore. 

He wasevidently touched by what he 
considered the generosity of a young sports 
man, At lass 1 turned to the wall and the 
mysterious taions. 

“The claws of the Lammergeier,”’ I said, 
‘twouid well match the strangetalons you 
have there. Whoat bird is it? Oris it the 
foot of a wild beast?’’ 

I never saw a man’s face change so rapid- 
ly and terribly as did Sir Percy’s, His 
mouth, which had before been haif-onpen in 
a gentile simile, closed so tightly that he ap- 
peared to bave no lips. 

His eyes, generally languid and partly 
closed, opened wide in a fixed stare. 
The muscies of his face grew stark and 
rigid. 

1 eaw | had offended him in some way, 
and was almost terrified by his look. I 
turned away and examined the curious ta- 
lons, in order to cover my confusion, They 
seemed to grow in length and crue! curves 
as I looked, and to be stretching out seek- 
ing for a prey to grasp and pierce, 

‘That is not the spoil of a bird,’’ said Sir 
Percy, hoarsely. ‘‘Tnat is the hand of a 
man—ot a beast, rather, Aye,’’ he added, 
in a deep whisper, “if you cou d bring me 
the fellow to it, 1 would indeed accept it 
with joy. I havecutthsat right hand oft, 
and nailed it safely there, but who can 
ne i horror the left hand may still com- 
mit?’ 

Then I recognized the awful thing. A 
human band, a very large one; the fiesh 
shruok on the bones, and the skin on the 
flesh; withered and black. 

But there were still the finger-nails, the 
projecting knuckles, a horrible caricature 
po what must have beena cruel hand in 

6. 

I turned to ask more questions. But Sir 
Percy, livid and speechless, opened the 
door, and by an imperious gesture bade me 
go. 





CHAPTER III. 


Y curiosity had been violentiy aroused, 
M but there was no possibility of satisty- 
| ing it. Sir Percy sent a polite mes- 
Baye to say that he was indisposed when I 
next called, and neither I nor any of my 
friends saw any more of himtban the top 
of his large sombrero hat as he walked up 
and down his terrace. 

But we were all extremely puzzled, some 
of us horrified. The man whose hand Sir 
Percy had cut off was evidently still living, 
and in his opinion still dangerous, Why 
did he cut off his hand? Whose hand was 


it? 

How did it all bappen? Such and similar 
questions preyed on my mind, and often 
robbed me of my sleep. 

I spent many wakefu! hours in planning 
ingenious methods for discovering the 
secret, and often I woke with a start from 
a short slumber with the awtul feeling that 
the dried-up bird- ike talons were grasping 
my neck and choking me, 

One morning, about a fortnight after our 
shooting expedition, there appeared to be 
some commotion next door. 

The woman whocame daily to do the 
housework was seen rushing down the 
lane as fastas her old legs would carry 
her. 

Then appeared two gendarmes,and a few 
minutes later we heard—of course through 
the servante—that our neighbor, Sir Percy 
Danvers, had suddenly died in the night 
Murdered, they said—uudoubtedly mur- 
dered. 

There was no inquestin Italy, but there 
was an inquiry by the Commissary of Po. 
lice, and of course | attended it. 

It appeared that, when the old servant 
went as usual to awake his master in the 
iorning aud take himacup of chocolate, 
he had found bim dead in his bed. He at 
once raised an alarm. 

The old woman, who had thrown open 
the persieénnes of the sitting-room long 
before, had neither heard nor seen any- 
thing. 

None of the windows nor doors showed 
signs of baving been broken open, They 
had all been securely barred by the old 
valet at ten the previous evening, 

Sir Percy, he said, was very particular 
abou. this, and walked through all the 
rooms nightly to be sure that 6verythiny 
was closed and locked, 


The valet kept the key of the kitchen 


door only. This he opened as usual abo: 
seve! » CclOCcK the morn yt et t 
w nan 
Atthbattime neither Deu KUsTe 
| that anything unusual had occurred. N 
until two hours later did the valet disaov. 
that an awful crime had been committed 
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a orime undoubtedly—for, although Sir 
Percy’s bedroom showed no traces of a 
struggle, he had died by strangulation. 
The doctor, who was of course summone4, 
had no doubt whatever on this subject; and 
the Nice surgeon, who arrived in the course 
of the day, concurred with him. 

The victim had been, in fact, garrotted; 
but the fashion of his death was as horribie 
as it was mysterious. 

No rope had been use. But there were 
five deep channels in his throat, each of 
which ended in a ghastly puncture, 

**It looks,”’ said one medical man, with a 
halt smile, ‘as ita skeleton hand had clutch- 
ed his throat. I know no rope, chain, or 
other instrument which would produce 
these five bruises and the five punc- 
tures,”’ 

Under the dead man’s pillow were tound 
& loaded revolver and a large bunch of 
keys, 

Both, said the valet, were invariably 
placed under the pillow by Sir Percy bim- 
self. He had often seen him do it before 
undresring. 

The keys were those of the outer doors of 
the villa and of the front gate. They were 
handed to his master when all was locked 
up, and Sir Percy handed them back again 
in the morning. 

The only key given to the servants was 
that of the kitchen, and no one could pass 
from the kitchen into the house without 
pas through his (the valet’s) room, 

n fact, by Sir Percy’s orders, the ser- 
vant’s bed was always drawn across the 
door at night. 

it was pretty evident, then, that Sir Peroy 
Danvers was afraid of someone breaking 
into the house. 

Murders—except as the result of ajealous 
quarrel after a festa—were unheard of on 
the Riviera, and no burglary had been 
committed within the memory of living 
Inan, 

People were very careless about locking 
up their houses, though most of the 

round floor windows were guarded with 

ron bars, 

Asa matter of course, the police at once 
arrested both tue valet and the old woman. 
The former was in such deep grief that he 
did not seem to be much aftected by this 
further misfortune; the latter yelled and 
screamed as only an old Italian or crazy wo- 
man can. 

Tus evidence of both being considered 
tainted,the Commissary asked whether any- 
one else could be found who knew the mur- 
dered man, and I volunteered to state the 
very little I did know. 

I could give no information as to any 
vaiaables which Sir Percy might have been 
in the habit of keeping in the villa; butasa 
bandsome gold watch and chain were found 
on the table by the bedside, and a consider- 
able sum in notes in a pocket book on the 
mantel pieco, robbery did not appear to have 
been the murderer’s motive, 

I was then asked to walk through the 
rooms and to see whether any change had 
occurred since ny last visit. 

Twice I scanned the ante-room, the stair- 
case, and the sitting-room carefully, and 
noticed no difference. But the third time I 
walked towards the trophy. 

‘*The hand has gone,’”’ I exclaimed; and, 
in answer to a question of the Commissary, 
described what had occurred on the day I 
shot the eagle, 

Undoubtedly the hand had disappeared 
from the wall. 

And when I fetched tiny eagle, now stuf- 
fed, and described the huge claws which 
bad been nailed up under the lances and 
assegais, comparing them tothe fearfui ta- 
lons of the Lammergeier, a shudder ran 
through the doctors and the Commissary, 
accustoined as they must have been to 
various horrors. 

For undoubtedly the dead hand might 
bave inflicted those wounds had it been 
living. One ot the surgeons said 60, But 
his colleague asked me what hand I had 
seen, 

“The right,’’? I replied. : 

Then be suinmoned the other surgeon 
and the Commissary into the dead man’s 
room, and throwing back the sheet which 
covered the livid face, exclaimed— 

“See! If a hand inflicted these wounds— 
which appears to mné almost itn possi ble—it 
must have been arighthand. But that right 
hand can scarcely bave been #4 human one, 
{t must have been of bronze or steel to 
throttle him thus,”’ 

A careful investigation of the gardens was 
tuen made, and at last two footprints were 
discovered under one window of the large 
sitting room, which communicated with Sir 
Percy’s bedroom. 

They were very long and narrow foct- 
prints, totally unlike those that would have 
been made by the bare or booted feet of the 
valet, and still more unlike the short foot- 
marks of the old woman. 

A few faint traces were found between the 
window and the back entrance, but very 
faint, and it was clear that the murderer 
had jumped from the window on Ww the 
gravel path beneath, and had made deep 
marks, as the height was considerable, 

Tne theory which at once occurred to ine 
—and possibiy also to the Commissary— 
was, that the murderer had, after commit 
ting the crime, concealed Himself in the 
sitting-room, and bad jumped out of the 





might bave done so at almost any time dur- 
ing the day, while Sir Percy was out and 
the servant, rha — a siesta, and 
that he must have hidden himself some- 
where in the house till the time came for 
accomplishing his fell purpose. 

The valgt had been only a year in Sir 
Percy’s service, having been en ed an 
courier and general servant at t chief 
Italian agency in London. 

He knew nothing of his master’s history 
except that he had at that time just retu rned 
from India, 

He stated that Sir Percy was always very 
quiet, and received no one, either in ‘ier- 
many, where they had spent the previous 
sutnmer, or in Italy. 

The person who had acted for the Turin 
widow was also summoned, but neither 
from them nor from the house-ageut, nor 
from Sir Percy’s bankers in England; could 
any information be obtained which 
could by any means elucidate the mys- 
tery. 


After a month’s detention, the two ser- 
vants were released; put meanwhile two 
other strange events bad occurred. 

Sir Percy was buried in a special corner 
of the picturesque little cemetery of Nt. 
Agostino, and the grave was closed over 
bim, 

Next day the gravedigger found on the 
grave a fearful-looking object, whivh he 
dared not touch, but running away affright- 
ed, he summoned the police, 

I was startled from my books by the ap- 
pearance of a gendarme, and hurried ofl to 
the cemetery, where I found acrowd round 
the treshly-closed grave. 

‘*1,00k at that, Signor,’’ said the Commis- 
sary of Police. ‘Do you recognize it?”’ 

It was the hand—the dead hand— which | 
bad seen nailed to the wall of the villa. 
ad did it come there?’ Who had brought 
it 

The other strange event occurred after 
the arrival froin London of the lawyer 
charged by Sir Percy’s heir (a distant cous- 
in) to wind up bis affairs and dispose of the 
lease of the villa. 

Thia gentieman appeared to be a tho- 
roughly practical business tan, and cer- 
tainly the last one to be affected by fanciful 
fears. He was anxious to get back quickly 
to London, and the slow delays of Italian 
forimalities vexed hin. 

To expedite matters,and as there was then 
no decent hotel in St. Agostino, he took up 
his quarters in the late Sir Percy’s villa, 
He was good evnoughtodine with us, On 
the seoond evening, after bis first night in 
the villa, he asked me whether there were 
any ban | large spidersor beeties in the 
country 

“Nothing at this time of year,” I replied. 
“Only a few common house spiders,” 

“Nothing large enough,’”’ he asked, ‘to 
make a loud rustling noise in running over 
curtains or furniture?’’ 

“Certainly not,’’ I said. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,’’ he answered, 
thoughtful. 

Two days later, to our surprise, he sent a 
note to say that he would accept our previ- 
ously refused offer of a bedroom, and dur- 
ing the rest of his stay he stopped with us, 
He thought it necessary to explain why he 
had chenged his mind. 

“On the first night,’’ he sald, “Il was dis- 
turbed by frequent noises, like the crawl- 
ing of a huge veetle or spider over the bed- 
clothes and upthne curtains, You said there 
were no such creatures in the place, so last 
night 1 kepta lamp burning to find out 
what (he noises were. I went off to sleep 
all right, but woke about midnight and 
heard the noise again, I looked al! about, 
and saw a great black hand or claw moving 
across the bed towards ine, It waa terrible! 
And I had not bad anything to drink, nor 
any Supper to disagree with me, It must 
have been the horrible story of poor Sir 
Percy’s death that affected my nerves. I 
tried to seize it, but thenit ran up the cur- 
tains; and, when | shook them, it came 
down to the bed again. I did not get to 
sleep tillthe first dawn of daylight, But 
I’m not a nervous man, and I don’t believe 
in ghosts; so I determined to try another 
night, and I moved iny bed into the old 
Sitting-room. Why, there it was, worse 
than ever. The fearful thing darted out at 
me frou the middle of the wall, just under 
the trophy of arms, and then back again; 
then all round the room, and over the sofa, 
and then on tomy bed again, always re 
turning to the place on the wall.’’ 

“But itis not there now,’’ I observed. 
“It is at the Commissary’s house, carefully 
locked up as a piece de conviction,” 

*Yos, 1 know it is. It was not on the 
wail wuen daylight came, and I’ve seen it 
at the Commissary’s since. But that vilia 
does not agree with m6, No doubt it’s ai! 
my fancy, but I cannot sleep thers,’’ 

I did not spend the next winter at St. 
Agostino, but 1 drove over there once two 
nquire whether anything had been discov- 
ered relating to the crime. 

Nothing. Butsome English people had 
hired Sir Percy’s villa, and bad left it after 
a week. 

They gave no reason, but their servants 
said tuat dead bands were crawling over 
ths beds at night, andciutching at their 
throats. And then the vilia waa offered 
for a mere song to some Russians 


looking 


window as soon as old Marzia had opened They only remainad in it two nighta, and 
it, and escaped while she was busy e6lse- then rusb d away, hal! dead wit friyht, 
| w here. the ladies hysterica and he « ire 
rhe valet was positive thatthe door int pale. 
ne bear mn was always cK Od y nis A ha H€ 4 » 
naster, wi always rose from 051s AT 6 ‘ 
pen it; but it had been f | ” aw ied 
| and it was abundantly clear that any toes a4 60] 4nd ia@ 4 4= e 
ter-key would have su ed pen ™ whit me Ww Gyr sla j 
| primitive a lock. balf suffocated, and saw «a fearf ak 
But bow did the murderer get in? The | band running up the curtains, and Leard it 
-@eonly reply to thie (uestion was that he ° rustling, 
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EVENING POST. 


After this the villa remained unoccu- 
pled. I believe that it is now pulled down. 
At any rate,no one has been found courage- 
ous enough to brave the dead hand. 

—_— 


WIT IN THE PULPIT. 





meéanor is generally considered essen- 
tial to the apes conduct of religious 

riems examples are on 
record in which the occupant of a pulpit 
has thought it not inconal t with his po- 
sition to indulge in outbursts of wits, or 
to give free rein to his sense of humor. In 
some instances, of course, this has been 
deliberate, for the purpose of more tho- 
roughly engaging the attention of the con. 
gregation; but the effects have been, occa- 
sionally, somewhat startling. 

Such was doubtiess the case when Kow- 
land Hill one day commenced a sermon by 
shouting, ‘‘Matches! matches! matches!’’ 

His hearers naturally looked at him in 
astonish ment,accustomed though they were 
to his peculiarities, 

“You wonder,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘at 
my text. but this morning, while I was en- 
gaged in my study, the demon whispered 
to me, ‘Ah, Rowland, your zeal is indeed 
noble, and how Itndefatigably you labor for 
the salvation of souls!’ Atthat very mo- 
ment a poor man passed under my window 
crying, ‘Matches!’ very lustily; and con- 
science said to me, ‘Rowland, Rowland! 
you never labored t0 save souls with hbaif 
the zeal that this man does to well his 
matohes!’’ 

Mydney Smith was once preaching to a 
congregation nade up almost exolusively 
of ladies, 

He chose for his text the words, “Oh that 
men would therefore praise the Lord,’’ 
laying special stress on the word men, and 
looking significantly round the church. 

The Kev, Dr. Howard, chaplain to Prin- 
cess Augusta, wasso fond of good living 
that be ran considerably into debt with 
any ot thetradeamen in the parish. I[t 
was in their special Interests that he one 
day preached from the 7. “Have patience 
and I will pay you all.’’ He apoke at great 
length on the virtues of patience, and then 
proceeded, ‘I now come to the second part 
of my discourse. which ia, ‘And ! wil! pay 
you all;’ but that { shall defer to «a future 
ocoasion,”’ 

lt 18 notoften, perhaps, that a preacher is 
placed inthe position of the Rev. Patrick 
Stewart, who, on spreading out the manu- 
script of his sermon before him in the pul- 
pit, found that the first pase or two bad 
been eaten away. “My rethren,” he said, 
nothing disconcerted, “I find that the mice 
have made free with the beginning of my 
sermon, #0 that I cannot tell you where the 
text is; but we'll just begin where the inice 
have left off, and we'll findout the text as 
we go along.”’ 

hey were, however, more fortunate, the 
congregation, one Sunday, of the Rev. Mr. 
Alcock, who, when beginning his sermon, 
found that one of hia friends, at whose 
nouse he had called on his way to church, 
had unstitched the sermon, and disarrang 
od the pages, ‘Will, thou rascal!’ said the 
reverend gentleman, turning towards the 
oftender, “what's thou been doing with my 
sermon?” Then, addressing the congrega 
tion, he added, ‘‘ Brethren, Wii Thornton's 
been mnisplacing the leaves of iny sermon, 
I have not time toput them right, and | 
snall read them on as I find them, and you 
inust inake the beat of it that you can.’’ He 
did #0, but the congregation can hardly 
have derived much benefit from the dis 
eourse, 

Decidedly caustic was the remark tmmade 
by aclergyman who was stopped one Sun 
day by the loud talking that was going on 
anoug his congregation. A woman rom 
from the side of the church where those «! 
her 66x Sat apart from the men, and cailed 
out— 

“Your reverence, the talking 
among us,”’ 

“So much the better,’’ answered th 
preacher; “it will be the sooner 
over!’’ 

Deau Ramsay, too, tells of a norther 
minister Wno Saw that «a young inan in bt! 
geliory, in taking out his pocket handke: 
chiet, pulled out, at thé same thine, a pac, 
of cards, which flew al! about, 

“Eb, mon,’’ exclaimed the minister 
“your pe@alin buik bas been il) bund!” 

A congregation which suddenly saw the 
preacher stop whilat he waa enforcing « 
serious lesson, and burst out into « hearty 
titoft laughter, probably thought the reve 
rend gentleman had become demented a! 
at once, 

But nothing worse had happened than a 
tickling of his sense Of humor by an inci 
tent in the gallery. 

He there saw two boys of whom one hal 
the reddeat of red hair, whilat tne other 
was putting his fingers into it, and then 
bamuer'ng them, as though he was # 
blacksmith at work on red-hot iron jus: 
drawn frou a blazing fire. 

- — 
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Tur London St. Jamea’s (sazette, speak 
ing of the American small boy, say*#: “He 
abounds in Paris, is common in Italy, and 
be isa drug in Switzerland. He is notonly 
restiess biuiwelf, but he lathe cause of reat 
essnessin others, He has no respect f 
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Scientific and Useful. 


GLuUB.—Dissolve isinglass in water, and 
strain through coarse |inen, and then add a 
little spirits of wine. FE vaporate it to sueh 
a consistency that when cold it will be dry 
and bard. This will hold stronger than 
common glue, and is much preferred, 


Cure rPoR EARAOnK,—Take a bit of oot- 
ton —~ put upon it a pinch of black 
pepper, gather it up and tie it, dip it in 
sweet oil, and insert it in theear. Put a 
flannel bandage over the head to keep it 
warm. It hardly ever failato give imme. 
ate relief. 

EK LeOoTRIO-LIT SpROTACL &S,—There has 
been invented a pair of spectacles for sur- 
gical examinations, lit by means of a small 
electric lamp, which senda a beam of cool 
light on the part to be examined. The rims 
of the spectacies are so formed an to ex- 
clude the outside light from the observer's 
eyos, The current is conveyed to the lamp 
by wires connected to the amall terminals. 


A Musica Sktrrina-Ropk.—A nov- 
elty tor children, in the form of a akipping- 
rope which plays tunes while it is being 
used, has been Introduced. There is a 
sinall musical box fixed at the end of one 
of the handles of the rope, and the turning 
of the rope puta it at once in action, The 
idea is ages 4 and the price of the rope is 
sald to be very moderate, It is to be hoped, 
however, that the box is not of a delicate 
constitution, 


Sort Soav ror BuRnNsS.—A free appli 
cation of soft soap toatresh burn almost 
instantly removes the fire from the flesh. 
If the injury is very severe, as Boon as the 
pain ceases apply linseed oll, and then 
dust over with fine flour. When thia coat- 
ing dries hard, repeat the oil and flour 
dressing until a good coating is obtained. 
When the latter dries, allow it to stand 
until it cracks and drops off, as it will do 
ina day or two, and «a new skin will be 
found to have formed where the akin was 
burned, 


BLaAok VAKNisH. — To make @ good 
black varnish for iron-work take eight 
pounds Of asphalturo aud fuse it in an iron 
kettle, then add two gallons of boiled Llin- 
seed oil, one pound of litharge, half pound 
sulpbate of zinc (add these slowly or it 
will fume over), and boil them tor about 
three hours. ‘Then add one-and-a-half 
pounds of dark gum amber, and boil for 
two hours longer, or until the mass will 
become quite thick when cool, After this 
thin with turpentine to the proper conmint- 
enecy. 


COPPER STREAM VIPERS. Steam pipes of 
copper are now made by electro deposition 
from suiphate of copper solution. The 
pipe is formed on an iron core in the de- 
positing bath, and the deposited copper is 
pressed by a moving tool aa it Is deposited, 
sO a8 LO give a fibrous strength to the orys- 
talline copper, After the pipe is thus 
forined itis subjected to hot steam, which 
expands the oopper shell, or pipe, clears 
of! the iron core, thus separating the two, 
These pipes have no joint, and are said to 
be very strong; tests showing that they 
break with strains of from twenty-seven to 
forty one tons per square inch 

i > Me 


Farm and arden. 


SAwptus'! Sawdust is one of the best 
protectors of the double-wall, cold storage- 
Asbestos is a better non-conductor, 
bul sawdust absorbs and gives off the heat 
slowly, thereby enabling the dairyman or 
fruit prower to regulate the temperature. 


house, 


hanM MACHINERY.—Strange to may, 
many ‘armers do not take proper care of 
6x pensive inachinery, and even allow some 
implements to remain in the fields. As 


fartn machinery and implements are the 
most costly items of farming, quite «a *ay 
ing can be elfected by keeping such under 
eover, and well cleaned and oiled, 
Homrpreurre me One hundred years 
ay’ pples were not much larger than 
{ m4, tomatoes were entirely unknown, 
and many Of te tioet valuable ftruitse and 
ogetables ywroewin the woots in the wild 


staloin w! h nature ereated them Hor 
ticulture has made wonderful «trides, and 
Is advancing avery day. 


HkDGHK-b BENCKS.—AS # rendezvous for 
skunks and rabbits the hedgye-fence taker 
tue lead, and when we consider the amount 
Of labor necessary to keep such # fence in 
good condition and pleasing to the eye, we 
much prefer the barb-wire, although as a 
protection to stock in winter, the advan 
tage is larygely in favor of the hedge. 


PoULTRY.-Tn6e practice of marketing 
undrawn poultry should be abandoned, ea 
the food in the crop and intestines is the 
first matter to d6compose. When this hap- 
pens the gases therefrom permeate the 
whole carcass, In some cities the heada« 
and feetare removed, the intestines drawn 


out, and the Interlor of the carcass salted! 
fhe purchaser pays for no offal, and tie 
juality of the carcass is shown by !ta cor 
fition and the inside fat, 
WATER Promineot dairymen ait 
AL vy @ Wing the cows salt freely it | 
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TERMS OF SUBSCKIPTION, 


(IN ADVANOR. ) 


Ltopy Crme Vem ; Tw 

2 Copies time Vear.. . ‘@ 

4 Coples One Year, and Cine te getter-up of 
@lub.. 9 eee 46@ 


 Coples (ine Vear, and €toe te welter-up of 
(lub nom 
A-tdiitone ta Clulace te meds atany thon during 
the your at same rat 
It ia mot regaired that a the mocmbare f a Ciub 
be at the same poetont 
Reait by Poetal Order, Postal Note, Diraf Cheek, 
or Tegtetered Letter 
Always enclose postage for « reeponmde * requ 
nae perate reply, to ln re reepones 
Advertising Hates turnished on applica- 
thom. 
Adudrenaa ‘ 
THER SATE MEPAWY PV ENING PONT 


Ede tb ecde tyedetes, Om. 


TO FRIENDS AND READERS, 


We hope that (home of our friends sud 
readers Who are kindly ju the habit of yet 
tioy ap clubs tor Tag Post, will enter the 
Held 4@ s00n a8 possible this year and try 
at lewat to double their old liste We also 
hope our readers who have not heretofore 
sent us a club will try to do so now. 

We wish to get a great many more 
clubs for the coming year, and trust 
every one of our present subscribers will 
make an extra effort to secure one or more 
new triends tor us, 

Tak Post is much lower in price than 
any Other first class family paper in the 
country, and we think it only needa to be 
ilnid before the community to be subscribed 
forat once by thousands to whom it may 
still be w stranger, aave, perhaps, by repu- 
tation, Of course we must depend ina 
great degree upon our present subscribers, 
friends and readers to show THe Post to 
their scquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak & good word in our behalf. Their 
return for such efforts must be the pleasure 
they vive to others, the consciousness of as- 
sisting in the good work of circulaung THK 
Poser, and enabling us to make it better, 
more useful and entertaining than ever be 
tore Will they try and do it for us? Let 
exch of our present friends and subscribers 
try to wet one new subscriber at least. 

Sample copies for the purpose will be 
sent to those who wish them. 

——_—— 
Phe Heart of the Time. 

Life at the present, even with the hum 
blest and poorest—more particularly in our 
large cities and preat centres of business— 
is passed with what we might cal! such 
locomotive, high-pressure speed, that nearly 
everything pertaining to existence is old 
aimoset before it ia new Like the inhabi 
tanta of that fabled land where childhood, 


youth, manhood 


‘ 


and age were begun and 
ended in the brief space of twenty tour 
hours, We have 80 many objects of pur 
sult, attenuon, observation and practice, 
either in the line of work or pleasure, that, 
as Children with excess of toys, we con 
tinually pass from one to the other; drop 
ping & favorite, cherished & moment, tor 
another, to be deserted in its turn, and so 
the end 


‘ 
‘ 


i if we are not constant in many 
things it i because it Impossible, per- 
haps, to remain so and keep up with the 
world’s development When we con 
sider that in the year of grace that is now 
massing from us, more books sre published 
none city lb & siby.e twelve month than 
would occupy the nycst life in reading 
sone, We Can dimly ‘ Lo see the reason 
why whether it an eV r not—there 
* & I f nanyge . ] nrest mn m (aj 
¥ . 
¢ . ere % i 
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mea] ia well-nigh impossible. What with 
adapting ourselves to the constantly im 
proving rule of electric lights, telephones, 
lightning printing presses, multiplex tele- 
graphs and the million and one inventions 
continually forcing themselves in, and 
others out of notice, the man whose ways 
and notions, date in some respects further 
back than yesterday, is hailed with 
mockery and laughter ten fold worse than 
that which greeted Rip Van Winkle after 
his twenty years sleep 

Without, however, venturing an opinion 
as to the world being the better or worse 
for ite crab or serpent like way of yearly, 
monthly, nay almost daily changing ite 
garb and habits, it may be traced to what 
some would certainly call good influences 
or causes, The poorest daily laborer of 
to-day is 0 far the heir of a)! the improve 
mentand progress earnestly working for 
the world's betterment, that he may enjoy 
more material comforts and conveniences 
than even royalty did, some centuries ago. 
Andif this is true of those who trom 4 
worldly standpoint are not ranked among 
Fortune's favorites, what must be the 
happiness of those who as the chosen 
children of luck, have everything that the 
age ofters for barter in the way of joy, 
comfort, or luxury at their easy command? 
Kings and queens and such like, of onlya 
little while since, are hardly to be spoken 
otio the same breath 

And this comparison, coupled with the 
senson, suyyvests another inet. While it is 
Wudoubledly true, that we are cachanying 
torever old lampe for new ones —and some 
times it may be, protittiny as little as did 
Aladdin by the traific there le just as little 
doubt that what bas come to Christmas and 
ite celebration is all in the line of yood 
While of course the eternal truth underly 
ing the spirit of the time can never know 
change, the general advance of the age 
in all that contributes to material happi- 
ness, has widened the sphere i. which the 
Christmas spirit may work, in manifold 
lines of kindness and love. 

The yet comparatively young man can 
remember the time when even some of the 
better off in thie world’s goods, had not 
the Christmas advantages that even the 
poorest may have now, It might be the 
heart was jugt as loving theg; the head as 
willing to mark its appreciation of the 
season by kindly gift or little memento to 
the loved and honored, in the family 
circle or out of it, but the means were 
absent he handmaids of industry, skill, 
study and genius held back the fullest 
measure of their gifts fora later day and, 
those now living are the fortunate reci- 
pients 

(on every side the evidences of the season 
are multiplied and multiplying. And let 
us hope they may never grow less with its 
successors, but go on increasing until 
people learn to wear a (bristmas heart and 
a (‘bristmas hand the whole year round. 
And it that could be s9, with all such a 
change would imply, we might see the 
world in every other trait and direction 
changing not yearly or monthly or daily, 
but for that matter every hour, and we 
could rest content, knowing that with the 
heart and spirit of christmas to govern it, 
4il would be well. 

- —_ - 

HisToRY itself must now begin as trom 
anewepoch. All the doing of the world, 
through this rapidity given to person and 
to thought, must be so altered as to bear 
no parallel with the past. The old living 
and communicating powers are defunct— 
they are asthe water that has passed the 
mill. It must grind with that which suc 
ceeds, 

SELFISNNESS, by its own law, not only 
moves in simple circles, but is short 
lived What men do for themselves is soon 
expended, and is soon forgotten. Only 
that part of & man’s life which includes 
other men’s good, and especially the public 
good, is likely to be felt long atter he him- 
self is dead. 


Tae star 1 was born uncer tells me to 


ook up If we didn’t come into this 
world w better ourselves, we might as 
we have staved where we were 

WHEN we ray forany virtue, we 6 i 


rt 


lilivate the virt 


the form of your prayer should be the 


le as well as pray 


POST. 


rule of your life; every petition to God iss 
precept to man. Look not, therefore, upon 
your prayers as a short method of duty; 
by what we require of God we see what He 
requires of ua, 


Wen you have given over the practice 
of staed prayer, you gradually become 
weaker without knowing it. Samson did 
not know he Had lost his strength till the 
Philistines came upon him ; you will think 
yourselves the men you used to be, till 
suddenly youradvereary wil! come furious 
ly upon you, and you wil! as suddenly fall. 

Give me the boy who rouses when he is 
praised, who profite whcn he is encouraged, 
and who cries when he is defeated. Such 
a boy will be fired by ambition ; he wil) be 
stung by reproach, am! animated by pre. 
ference ; never shall | apprehend any bad 
consequences from idleness in such a boy. 


THe passions are at once tempters and 
chastisers. As tempters, they come with 
garlands of flowers on brows of youth ; as 
chastisers, they appear with wreaths of 
snakes on the forehead of deformity. They 
are angels of lightin their delusion ; they 
are flends of torment in their inflictions. 


EMULATION is grief arising from seeing 
one's self exceeded or excelled by his con. 
current, together with hope to equal or ex- 
ceed himin time tw come, by his own 
ability. Mut envy is the same yrief joined 
with pleasure conceived in the imagination 
of some ill-fortune that may befall him. 
ALL the passions of Our anuaal nature 
are Increased by indulgence. If they are 
improperly indulged, they will triumph in 
our ruin. They will obliterate those 
heaven-born qualities of our minds which, 
it properly cultivated, would assimilate us 
to angels and bring us home to God, 


Ir is proper that alms should come out 
of a little purse as well as out ofa great 
sack ; but surely where there is plenty, 
charity is a duty, rot a courtesy; itisa 
tribute imposed by heaven upon us, and 
he is not a good subject who refuses to pay 
it. 





CHILDREN should be inured as early as 
possible to acts of Charity and mercy, Con. 
stantine, as 800n 48 his son could write, em- 
ployed his hand in writing pardons, and 
delighted in conveying through his mouth 
all the favors he granted. 





Ilourns have wings and tly up to the 
Author of Time, and carry news of our 
usage ; all our prayers cannot entreat one 
of them to return or slacken his pace ; the 
ill usage of every minute is & new record 
against us in heaven. 





Tre truly great and good in affliction 

bear & countenance more princely than 
hey are wont ; for it is the temper of the 
highest heart, lke the palm tree, to strive 
most upward when it is most burdened. 

Ir may be remarked for the comfort of 
honest poverty, that avarice reigns most in 
those who have but few good qualities to 
recommend them. This is a weed that wil] 
only grow in a barren soil. 





PowER, unless managed with gentleness 
and discretion, des but make a man the 
more hated. No intervals of good humor, 
no starts of bounty, will atone for tyranny 
and oppression. 





PROSPERITY shines on diflerent persons 
much in the same way that the sun shines 
on difterent objects. Some it bardens like 
mud, while others it softens like wax. 





A gentile beart is like ripe fruit, which 
bends so low that it 18 at the mercy of every 


one who chooses to pluck it, while the 


harder fruit keepe out of reach. 
Ay false practices and affectations of 
koaowledge sre more lious to God, and 
4a Any Wa r 
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The World's Happenings. 


A Xenia, Ohio, man stole crape from the 
door of a friend, 

Potatoes command but 15 cents a bushel 
iu Southern Dlinols, 

Ot the 101 counties of Kansas the Re- 
publicane carried 100, 

Apples command but 10 cents a bushel 
in Atchison county, Kansas. 

The secret orders throughout the United 
States are said lo number 20, 

The Indians of Oldtown Island, Maine, 
have organized a printing firm, 

A cigar dealer in Manheim, Pa., has a 
rooster which can unlic shoestrings. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., policemen want 
the city to provide them with ear muffs, 

A ‘‘ghost’’ which steals cotton has 
aroused the Inhabitants of Monticetio, Fla, 

Mra. Robert (Owen, of l’oultney, Vt., re- 


cently gave birth to t children 





boyve amd 2 giris, 


All lived, 
Richard Thomas, of Salem, Mass, 
boasts that he never rode in ellhera steam or horse 


car. He ts 79 years old, 

Emperor William, of Germany, bascon- 
sented to stand as godfather to the ninth son of a 
poor workman of Marienbure. 

A Nevada man raised a potato this sea- 
von so large that when he sent it toa friend by mall 
he had to pay © cents postage ou it. 


The New York aldermen recently began 
consider Woo application for permits to kee Pp 
trult-stancde la the streets of that city, 


A tarmer in Monterey county, Cal, is 
preparing bo sow 16,000 acre with wraim this whiter 
dhe i6 lo use oS Cig ht horse plows. it is said, 

William Lyon, of Dinbury, Conn., aged 

years, Waoa few days age wedded tu Miss Cyrenua 
Belober, whe feceutls allaloed her toth year, 

A California tarmer, believing that cate 
willeastertmluate syuittels aud gophers, putohased a 
large aud per atid set (hed at liberty on his land. 

The members of « facetious jury at Liv 
fngston, Mon,, Were each Doel $> By the judge for 
returning a Verdict thal ‘this jury do hereby agree 
to disagree,’ 

r * > * 

The Emperor of Germany sleeps, as did 
his grandfatber, on au iron camp-bed, He Is sub- 
ject to insomnia, and often walks his room nearly 
the entire night, 


A Alabama negro rode on # railway 
train trom Selma to Clayton recently. It was the 
first time he had ever taken such a ride, and the 
fright killed him, 


Chicago Anarchists, it is said, have es- 
tablished six ‘‘Sunday-schoois,’’ in which they 
teach the young idea how to shoot and handle 
bombs and the like. 


In the United States there are 1,371 
dailies; 11,605 non-dailles, ranging trom tri-week- 
lies to semi-monthlies, and 1,790 monthiles, bi- 
monthiies and quarterlies, 


Investigation of the court records at 
Washington discloses the fact, it is said, that nearly 
uine-tenths of the crimesin the J-istrict of Colum- 
bia are committed by negroes, 


A procession of the London cabs would 
stretch 4> miles. There is only public standing 
room for li milesof them, ‘Theother 2 miles have 
to wo wandering about the streets. 


Five hundred and twenty four cats have 
been on exhibition at the Crystal Palace. The moet 
Valuable cat was prized at about $10,000. He was a 
big, black-belled cat, who had graced many exhibi- 
tions with his presen 


Burglars who were defeated in their at- 
tempt torob a South Windham, Conn,, store by the 
barking of a clog, killed the canine and then at 
tached this nessage to its body: ** Here is your dead 
dog. I wish you were dead, too!’ 


An inebriated fellow was drowned in a 


street gutter at Stockton, Cal. He fell t he slde 
walk and then rolled off into the gutter, which con- 
tained avout iinches of water, He was found a few 


moments later, but life was extin 


The seating capacity ot St Peter's 
Church, Rome, ts 54,000; of Milan Cathedral, 2 OOO: 
St. Paul's, Rome, 25 G0; St. Sophia's, Constantino- 
ple, 24,000; Notre lyame, Paris, 21,000: Florence ( a- 
thedral, 2),000; Pisa Cathedral, 13,000; St. Mark's, 
Venice, 7,000, 


The eccentric bachelor of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., who three mouths ago was willed §200, 000 on 
condition that he marry within five years, bas since 
been flooded with proposals. They came from wo- 
men, young and old, in nearly all parts of the coun- 
try—including this city. 


The ‘‘meanest man’’ in Kansas has been 
found, He livesin Reno county, and tno writing to 
the Treasurer of Sedgwick county he used a postal 
card that had done duty once before, spending 
nearly 3 hours in effacing the old address, postmark 
and message. The postal is to be tramed and bung 
in the Treasurer's office, 


A ‘marriage trust’”’ is the latest in com 
binesa, One of these baneful Jorgaplzations has been 
started ia New Albany, Ind. It is intended to fa- 
cilitate matrimony tor eloping couples from Keun- 
tucky by providing the speediest ways of perform- 
ing the wedding ceremony. 


Members of a church at Adrian, Micb.. 


have been supporting an old widow there fortw 
vears, The other day she went 01a spree, when «he 
boasted that she had been saving the ney receive 
from the t ich for that purp oe A estivat 
a ha he possessed $+" 
irnum’'s elephant ‘‘Jun aught 
‘ 
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A WORTHY GIFT. 





W ho grows two blades of grass, wherein 
Of old bul one was grown— 
Has found a key of life, and made 
ite greatest Joys bis own. 
lo that extent he bullds the worl, 
Aud adds unto ite store 
Ot Good, until the total stands 
Thus better than before. 


So he or that which brings more biiss 
Unto sad human hearts, 

Has learned the secret of the best 
And noblest of all arts. 

If then a gift—a worthy gi(t— 
So much true pleasure lends 

Why should not you present Pub t'~) 
his Christmas to your friends ’ 


Their Rich Relations. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS, 


OW are we going to spend our Christ- 
mas, Meg?”’ 


The question was asked at an un- 
fortunate moment, for Margaret lennox 
had just walked througha puddle, invisi- 
blein the darkness of acold, rainy Decem- 
ber night, and was thus unpleasantly re- 
minded that her boots were in such bal 
condition that part of ber next week’s 
salary must be invested in a new pair; so 
it was not in her sweetest tones she made 
reply: 

“How and where should we spend it, but 
at home, as usual?’’ 

“Don't say fowe! Have we had 
sine @ mamina died, and we came here?” 

“Weare able to earn our daily bread,” 
retorted Margaret, speaking more coldly 
than she felt; “so let us be thanktul,”’ 

“Oh, yes!’ said her sister Constance, 
giving herselfa shake of discontent.) ou 
ean talk in that strain because you are 
stoical, or heroical, or whatever you like 
to call it, and don’t object to stale bread 
and all that sort of thing; and never mind 
wearing a shabry gown or an old hat, and 
don’t hate those gloomy, grimy ware 
houses, as Ido. And you can always tor- 
get our troubles in a day-dream or a book; 
and, in tact, I think you like to be poor and 
friendliess, and obliged to spend you days 
in the top story of a wholesale house, serv 
ing fidgety customers with dozens and 
grosses of baby’s clothes and feminine 
gear. Yos, you must like it.” 

“Do 1?” was all Meg said, in response; 
but the sorrowtul accents in which those 
two little words were murmured smote 
Constance Lennox with remorse, and she 
squeezed the hand that was tucked through 
Ler arm. 

“J didn’t mean all! said, Maggie, dar- 
liog—no, nor half of it. You are the 
bravest and best of sisters, even though 
you were the best of daughters; and, in 
spite of wy grumbling, I’d rather be a 
saleswoman in the city, with you to share 
my work, than shut up in a schoolroom, a 
poor little despised nursery governessa— 
which is all I should be fit for—and you, 
perhaps, ever so lar away.”’ 





one 


“1?m glad you recognize my value,’’ was 
the half-laughing reply; “but you need not 
stand still in the midst of a pelting shower 
to dilate upon it Oh, me! how cold it is!” 

Thus reminded of the rain, both girls 
quickened their steps. From motives ot 
prudence, a8 well as economy, they lodged 
at some distance from town with an elderly 
couple who had known them in better 
days, although this involved a mile or more 
ot walking through a quiet suburb, as well 
as the ride from Blackfriars. 

The same motives led them to be content 
with aroom on the top tloor of Mrs. Stubbs’ 
dwelling, one of three tenements into 
which a large red-brick mansion had been 
divided, at the same time that the grounds 
surrounding it were leased to specu ating 
builders, who covered them with rows of 
workmen’s cottages and semi-detatched 
Villas. 

Constance pounced upon a letter that lay 
on the table, while Meg set lignt to the fire, 
and commenced preparations tor tea. 

“The Misses Lennox, Hollington Houss,’’ 
What a grand addrees it always sounds! 
Who would think that our share of the H. 
H. is one attic, and a peepfrom its window! 
Who can this be from, Meg?’’ 

“Another circular, [ daresay, or the 
programme of that iocal concert Mrs. 
Stubbs mentioned,’’ Meg replied, careless- 
ly, a8 she fanned the bia’6 under the little 
kettle 


‘“‘Dotake off your damp things, 
Con, or you’ t 


have another i ye r A 
ds 
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Trembling with excitement, Constance 
ran to the hearth, where she knelt down 
beside her sister and together they read as 
follows: 

“Miss Brown has been desired by Mra. 
Cassilis to request the Misses Lennox to 
join the tamily circle that will assemble at 
Cheveley on the twentieth of this month, 
to celebrate the Christmas holidays, as 
well as togreet the return of Mr. Hurstieigh 
trom hiscontinental tour. A carriage shal! 
be sent to meet the train that stops at 
Cheveley Road Station at tive o’clock; and 
if the Misses Lennox will travel by that, 
they will have time to rest before din- 
ner.”’ 

“This is an event!” exclaimed Constance 
breathing hard. “A marvellous event! 
Tue grandees of the family notonly rr cog- 
nize our existence, but send usan invitation! 
What can have come over the spirit of 
their dream? Mrs, Cassilis was our father's 
half-sisters, wasn’t she? and Alton Hurst 
leigh is her husband’s nephew, and has 
inherited the large halt of his property. 1 
learned that much.’’ 

‘“‘And when poor papa mortally offended 
his uncle by his marriage, it was Mrs, 
Caasilis to whom the money was bequeath- 
ed that would otherwise have been his, so 
she can afford to be gracious to us,”’ added 
Meg. 

‘*But she never has been till now,’’ Con- 
stance reminded her sister. “Tl must 
know why we have been so long forgotten 
before I can feel grateful tor this tardy 
rememberance,”’ 

“Mrs, Cassilis resided abroad during the 
last years of her husband's life. At least. 
I think I have heard said Meg, 
thoughtfully. “Hut she might have writ- 
ten to us herself; thatis, if she wished us 
Lo accept thisinvitation.”’ 

“Accept it!” and Constance laughed bit- 
terly as she tossed cif her hat and wraps, 
“Why, sbe must know very well that we 
are not able to do s0 She cannot be quite 
ignorant of our position, It is a mere form 
and a mockery, and— and throw it into the 
tire, Meg, and let’s do our best to forget 
it,”” 

But Meg only slipped the note into her 
pocket, and quietly went about the room, 
banging up her sister’s discarded garments 
as well as her own, setting cups and sau- 
cers, and making their tiny fireside look 
as cosy and bright as possible. And not 
another word was said respecting the invi 
tation to Cheveley till Constance, who sat 
brooding with her bands in her lap and 
her eyes fixed on the fire, looked up to ut- 
ter a tretful protest. 

“Do get a book or some work, Meg! I 
hate to be watched! What pleasure can 
you tind in staring at ine?” [sit tosee how 
discontented and miserable I au: making 
myse!f?’’ 

Butin spite ofa rebellious pout and a 
struggle she was drawn into ber sister's 
aris, and her pretty fair head taken loving 
ly on to Margaret’s shoulder. 

“]’ve been thinking it over, Con, and— 
and we’ll go.’”’ 

“To Cheveley! Ah! 
Theres no denying that I should like it 
dearly! But it isn’t—it can’t be!” 

“We'll make it possible,” was the firm’! y- 
spoken response. 

But still Con was incredulous, 

“You are the cleverest of 
ivsall owiug to you 


aa,”? 


If it were possible! 


managers, | 


know that we con 


trived to pay the expenses of liamina’s 
i/iness and tuneral, and have kept out of 
debt ever since; but surely you are not 
dreaming of going to Cheveiry in these old 


black gowns, and the brown velvets we 
wear (o church on Sundays!”’ 

“The velvets will 
made, I flatter myself that they are very 
becoming; but we should certainly require 
a few additions to our wardrobe, We 
should not caré to pose as poor relations 
too sbabby to be seen till they bad been 
fitted out with some cast off dresses.’’ 

“Then what do you 
Constance, impatiently. 
I am on thorns.”’ 


do; although home- 


propose 7” sskad 


“Say quickly, tor 


“To sell these,’”’ and drawing an old 
fastioned locket from her bosom, Mey 
touched the large and valuable prearis 


their tather’« gitto his bride on her wed 
ding-day—that were set round it 


Con uttered a vehement remonstrance, 


“Itis tor me you would do this, because | 
you see J] am yearning tora peep at 
people to whom poor papa belonged But 
I will not let you part hb matmiua’s ‘ 
ness just to gratit' ny foolist 4 vs 
Vo, no:la 

eat A 
# ¢ 

¢ 4 
~ ‘ 

“aY NO more my ou 40 é 
DvVitation shal! be accepleu, we wiil pend 

iy Christmas with our rich relations; ar 
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—I hope we shell have no reason to regret 
1.” 

And then Margaret Lennox fondly kis- 
sed the flushed face upraised to hers, and 
ruffied the fair tresses only to smooth them 
again, and tell berself, with sacret exul- 
tation in her sister's prettine ss, that it was 
only right that the kinsfolk of ber father, 
the haughty family that had cast him off 
for marrying beneath him, should see how 
lovely Constance was, and how good; how 
worthy to be esteemed and petted, and 
even to be adopted by Mra. Cassilis as her 
daughter and heiresa. 

Meg did not think of herself, or, if she 
did, it was to say, carelessly, that poverty 
did not burt her, tor she was brown and 
ugly, and growing old. Her age was 
twenty-four, and her glass bad never told 
her what depths of soul and spirit shone in 
her dark orbs, nor into what marvellous 
beauty a flush of color lighted her thought- 
ful features. 

While eking out the price of the pearls 
to procure muslin and lace, and ribbon, t» 
deck ber sister, she positively refused to 
procure anything tor herself but a black 
grenadine for evening wear, and a cheap 
cream material that would do for a dance, 
and could be woro afterwards on sumer 
evenings. 

Constance expostulated and scolded in 
vain, 80 she consoled herself by drawing 
fancy pictures of a deligbttul tuture, in 
which she, having won the affections ot 
Mrs. Cassilis, was sharing with Meg the 
gifts that lady showered upon her. 

Nothing would be too good tor the dear 
sister Who bore with all her cbangetul hu- 
mors, cheered ber when she was moody, 
and took upon her own shoulders all the 
more unpleasant part of their work. 

Meg was « darling, and Con, in imayina- 
tion, Was marrying ber to a peer of the 
realm, when with a couple of battered o|d 
trunks, neatly done up in new hboliand 
covers, the sisters were set down at the ter 
minus of the railway that was to carry 
them into Dorsets!ire, 

* . * ” ° * 

They had no adventures on the road, 
except that, «8 a porter was labelling their 
luggage, a» modestly dressed young woman 
bro ght him a box, on which Meg read, in 
very legible text-hand, ‘‘Jane Merritt, pas- 
senger to Madain’s, Cheveley, Dorset- 
shire.’’ 

Jane Merritt looked slightly surprised 
when, a8 she stepped into a third-class 
car saW that the adjoining seat 
was occupied by the young ladies who 
were starting, like herself, for a secluded 
villag in the heart of the country, 

She was very much inclined to address 
them, and respectfully inquire whether 
she would have far to go when she reached 
Cheveley station; but Meg looked too 
stately to be spoken to by @ stranger, and 
Constance was absorbed in anxiety 
the porters should crush «a wicker-case in 


she 


lest 
which her best hat and prettic<. gowns are 
r6éposing. 

“We shall arrive ip style,” laughed (on, 
when the modestly dressed young Wornan 
climbed io the the 
which a tootman handed the Misses I.en- 
nox. as they quitted the train, 
“Outsiders will think we have brought our 


box ot Carriage, into 


4H BOO 


maid with us.’’ 


Mey shrug ed ner shoulders, but was 


that 
‘*Madain’'s,’’ 


silent Sie bad known all asong 
“Madani s dower house,”’ or 
as it was morecurtly called, was the name 


’ 


of the house for which they were bound, 
and that Jane Merritt would most probably 
hold them upto théecontempt of her fellow 
servants for the poverty of tieanness that 
bad caused them to travel 
train. 

However, it was 
turbing the peace of rind ot pretty Con, 


who was in raptures with the well-cusibion- 


bya cheap 


not worth while dis 


ed, luxuriousiy-fitted cab, and delighted 
with her first glimnpse of the well situated 
vray stone tmiansion, to whi the writer 


of Mra, Vassilis’ invitation similingiy wel 


ecomed them. 
ittl6 


Sie was a nervous SPIN ISGOr, spectn 


6, and came: half way down the broad 

stone steps beyond the poreh, rubbing her 

'onittened hands and shivering the while 

she + xoressed her regrets that Mrs. Cas- 

silis Ww ’ well enough to receive them 

ere 

4 t ai win! 4 Liss 

Mrow migrieqd, ar A “yen Warn 
I anil raid there's a4 dratyt ~ ‘ 
whie ‘ thie ‘ r ‘ 
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was s00n kneeling on the thick, soft l’er- 
sian rug, basking in the warmth thrown 
out by the roaring, crackling logs piled 
on andirons: while Meg, a little farther off, 
was casting appreciating glances around the 
fine old ball, with ita oaken panels, ancient 
armour, &c., until the outer door opened, 

A gentieman in shooting coat and leg- 
gings came in’ followed by such a huge, 
flerce-looking hound, that the timid Con- 
stance sprang up and retreated as the 
creature advanced, keeping it at bay with 
outstretched banda, and piteously calling 
on Meg to come to ber assistance. 

The dog was promptly called to order 
by bis master, who also introduced him- 
self as Alton Huratileigh. 

“Of course we are relatives,’’ he said, 
laughingly, ‘for only one stranger (ray 
aunt's ward) is permitted to eat our roast 
beef and plum-pudding with usthis Chris- 
mas; but I am ashamed to say I don’t 
know in what degree of relationsbip *e 
stand to each other. However, the word 
‘cousin’ is sutliciently expressive, ien't 
i?) And so, tair cousins both, I bid you 
heartily welcome,”’ 

‘“*Phey the Misses Lennox,’’ Miss 
Brown hastened to tell him in a whisper. 
She always whispered, as if afraid tbat if 
her voice were raised too high it might 
disturb the slumbers of Mra ('assiiis at the 
other end «f the house, 

Mog saw Mr. Hurastieigh knit his brows 
perplexedly, as if be bad some recoll ction 
connected with the nameof Lennox too 
vague to be immediately recalled, liow- 
ever, he teased Constance in an elder-bro 
therly fasnion over her dread of his hound, 
took great pains lo explain to her graver 
sister the subjretot some tapestry that bung 
on the walls, and then reminded Mina 
Brown that their cuests must be tired, and 
would probab y wish to be taken to thelr 
rooms, 

“The very thing | was just going lo pro- 
pose,’’ and away went Misa Brown on tip- 
we, dropping one of her inittens; ber apeo- 
aud her handkerchief aa she 


are 


tacle-cane, 
went. 

Mey, always methodical, stayed to collect 
these walfé and strays, «8 well as half-a- 
dozen more—a glove, a tur tippet, a book, 
and s01ne papers scattered on tables and 
chairs by Constance, 

As she did @o she aaw that Mr, Huratleigh 
was watching ber, and he a#amiled as their 
6ves met 

Mey smiled too, Somehow she did not 
feel at all afraid of this clever-looking, bron- 
zed, deurk-bearded tan, though he had the 
tanner of one accustomed to command and 
be obeyed, 

“You are amused at my old-tmnaldish 
ways,” she said, good-humouredly; “but 
when one’s working hours are spent in 
folding ard packiny, and one's home js #o 
stall that has to be 
utilized, to be tidy grows into # habit,’’ 

“Tl was not thinking of that, although I 
have lived too mnuch on board ship not to 
know the comfort of having @verything in 
its place,’’ Mr, Hurstielgh replied, “I was 
thinking how very fond you seem of that 
lovely little sister of yours.”’ 


every Spare eorner 


A quiver of the lip and an eloquent 
giance answered him,and then Mey ran 
lightly upstaira after Constance and Miss 
toa very 
bedroom, 


Brown, who led tnein charming 


suite of apartments dremsing- 
closet, and avery pretty octayonal boudoir, 
With windows cominanding extensive 
Views of the country. 

that 


them, mentioned that 


Here she promised 
Ment to 
hour was seven, and then 


tea should be 
the 
atili on 


dianer 
Uip-loe 
—went away, whispering « hope that dear 
Mra, Cassilia would be well enough te join 
them in the drawing-room, if not at the 
table. 

As soon as the door ciosed behind ber, 
(Constance executed a dance of delight, then 
sank down on (he heartLrug in an attitude 
of despair, 

“Ob, why did | remeurber that this can- 
not \ast! Thatif lam yoing todine off altiver 
to day, # week hence | #hall be inaking uy 
own toast, and yruimbling at the saltness cf 
the butter!” 

‘4 ret Billy, before 


up, little 4 #ervant 
comes in and surprises you,” counselled 


Mey. ‘Do you forget that our dresaes wil! 
have tobe unpacked and shaken out of 
their creases before we can put them on,” 
‘And then weshail have t Hake our 
ret appearance in pu diic, Wiat shail | 


fl grow nervous, and « ner, and 


ke a Gairymald sinh Tea 
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An excuse was made tor Mra, Cassilis; 
but her ward, Vio'ta Hayman, an aflected, 
over<dremed, fashnionabie beauty, fluttered 
in, stared rudely at the new-comers, and 
did ber best to monop.iz: the gentlemen, 
These consisted, veside Mr, Huratieigh, of 
half a dozen Lennoxes; a lively Oxontan, 
and # lieutenant in the navy; a pale, quiet 
clergyman, who had anes b with hic an 
an equally quiet wife and daugi.ter; anda 
Jolly barra er, who confided to Meg that 
all theme reiationships were so distant and 
80 confuse!, that, when briefs failed him, 
be should be ableto fod employment in 
wetting hie kinsfolk by the @ara, 

Aiten Hurst e'gh was the moat cueerful 
of hosta and it was at bis suggestion his 
inale gues ® acoompanied the ladies into 
the drawing-room, Inatead of staying to 
talk politics, 

Meu and her «ister, when asked to sing 
warbied that most exquisite of duete, “Ob 
that we two were Maying,’’ their voloes 
blending with a pathos and eweetnens that 
atoned for want of finish, Toeir auditors 
would have been giad to hear them agan, 
but Miee Hayman took posession of the 
inuele stool, and kept it, 

That she (ooke! upon the sieters as inter- 
lopers, her brusque inanner and neglect of 
the commonest oivilities evinced; but Con 
was too fluttered and interested in all she 
eaw, and Mrg too proud, to notice her im- 
pertinence. 

Oa Mra. Casaiiia’ account the whole party 
retired early, and Constance soon talked 
hersel’toaieep; but her sister was more 
waketul. Sve must bave lain musing for 
an hour or more, «ben suddenly a light 
wieamed into the room, 

F ashes of electric fluid are not common 
in the depth of winter, or Meg would have 
said it waa lightning. But th: ineident 
was sufficientiv startling to make her raise 
her beat frou her pillow and gaged allent- 
ly in the direction In which she had seen 
Loe light appear. 

Her bed faced the windows of the room, 
but across both of tue long sashes were 
drawn heavy curtains of amber da:nasK, 
tuat matched the draperies of the bed, 

The light could not bave shone through 
elihber of these, 

Justas Meg was deciding this, it reap. 
peared, and for bhaif «dozen seconds or 
more #he beheld, vividly illuminated; a 
female Oygure, shrouded trom head to foot 
in jong gray wariments, standing in the 
centre of the floor, apparently gazing at 
fier 

“What is i? asked Constance, drowsily, 
disturbed by Meg's start. 

Hetore any reply could be given, the 
figure tal vanished, and the room was 
ouee nore in total darkness, 

Making extreme thirst her excuse, 
Margaret arose and lit the lamp, with which 
in her hand she proceeded to investigate 
the room, As there was no one hiding be- 
hind the heavy damask curtains, she was 
about lo examine toe adjoining apartinents 
when ber sister's voice recalled ber, 

“leit aimouse?’ asked Constance, who 
was now «fic entiy : tie awake to draw 
herself upiu toe bed and pull the satin 
quilt tightly around ber “On, don't way 
i sa mouse! You know bow I bate them!”’ 

She acresned when Margaret oom- 
tienced an 6xplanavon, 

‘ You saw #.ne0one in the room? Oh, Meg, 
ring the boell—ring ithard! There muat be 
Dburgliara in the house! Why did we 
eome?” 

But she subsided into her downy pillows 
when ber sister hastened to reassure ber on 
(his point. 

ont wasouly a woman?’ Why didn’t you 
#iy HO at first, you foolish Meg? One of 
Lhe servants perhaps, to ask if we wanted 
anything, or elae you were asleep and 
dreamed it, Docome to bed again before 
you are quite froacn! What a shane to dis- 
turb me for nothing at all,” 

And being really cold and tired, Marga- 
ret persuaded herself that Con was right; 
sue WUaL Lave been dozing, If not actually 
as. cep; and #0 crept in beside her sister and 
imy Still till morning. 


. . - o * . 

Constance Lennox awoke in the morn- 
lug With no recollection ofthe nocturnal 
alario, and Meg prudently abstained from 
nenth ming It. But while the former 
brashed and plated ber abundant bionde 
tresses, (he latter contrived to inake a more 
careful survey of the room than had been 
posible in the night 

Between the windows there bung a long 
old fashioned plier glass; it was in this the 
light reflected toe female figure, but whence 
cane it? 

Meg examined the Opposite side of the 
roo nu, Which was long aud narrow. These 
doors faced the windows —a narrow one at 
either end, bosides the larger one, by which 
abe and her sister tad been ushered into 
the apartinent, in the middie, 

lhese sunaller portals admitted them to 
the dressing-closet and boudoir, and theese 
roois she wiso carelully explored, 

Hulthere was nothing mysterious about 
eilner, three sides of the boudoir—a pretty 
turrelclLauber—were giazed, and cominan. 
dod @X.eDsive Views: (he other was panel- 

ed in @ gay cretonne to match the soft 


ebairea and coucues 
There certain. y was another doortin the 
dreasing-cioret, but then it was tastened, 


and a wardre be partly drawn across it. 








was ringing, the sisters went down stairs 
together, 

As they were leaving their room Jane 
Merritt came along the oorridor. She 
amiled recognition, curtaeyed respectfully, 
gave them directions how to find the break - 
fast-room, and then glanced into the yellow 
chanber with a #tart and an awed look. 

‘Did they pot you young ladies in 
thers?" ehe blarted out, 

© Yee, why not?” demanded Constance. 

Jane bung ber head and played with ber 
apron atrings till the question waa re- 


“I'm eure I beg your pardon for men- 
tloning it,”’ she stanmered atiast. ‘You 
eee, tiniss, in the servant’ hall at supper 
they were telling ne a dreadful tale about 
that room; but there’s no truth in those 
ghoat stories, do you think there is? I 
hope what I have said won’t make you 
afraid to atop there!”’ 

Without waiting for a reply she hurried 
away; followed by the merry laugh of the 
younger ofthe sisters, who protested that 
she bad never siept nore sound!y than in 
this haunt of the ghost of Madam's dower- 
house, 

Mre. Cassilis always took her chocolate in 
bed, and Miss Hayman followed her ex- 
ample. Indeed, it was nearly eleven 
o'clock when the elder of those ladies ap- 
peared to greet her guests, (‘onstance was 
at the farther end of the hall playing at 
battledore and sbuttlecock with Mr. Hurat- 
leigh, the Oxontan, and the barrister; 
while Meg, bythe fire, waa patiently teach- 
ing the clergyiman’s daughter new pat- 
terna in knitting. 

The dark eyesof tall, stately Mrs, (as- 
silis glanced from the graceful, slender 
Con, with bat poised on high to strike the 
feathered cork, to the quieter, though equ- 
aily graceful girl, Wino had risen at her ap- 
proach, and then they fell angrily on meek 
smiling Miss Brown, 

“Who are these young persons? These 
are not ny elderly relatives, the Misses 
Lennox, of Holmersdale House, W estinore- 
land?’ 

“Dear me! 1—I—nope 1 have not made 
any inistake?’ faltered the lady’s bumble 
companion, gaz og helplessly from one to 
another, 

‘D> you ever do aught elas?’ Why have 
you made meand yourself so ridiculous? 
aud by what right hav+ you?'’—she looked 
daggers at Meg—‘‘taken suvantage of the 
error?’ 

“My sister and I received a note, written 
in your name, inadam,’’ replied Meg, atriv- 
ing bard lo appear co.nposed, =‘ What could 
we think but that you regretted your share 
in our parents’ misfortunes, and wished to 
atone forthem?” 

Mra, ('sesilie gasped with rage, but the 
steady, uffiinching look that met her fur- 
ious one checked (he answer she meditated, 
and she turned the current of her wrath 
upon Miss Brown. 

‘1 do not know why I retain such services 
as yours! Do you do these foolish things 
on purpose to annoy me?) Where did you 
get the address of these young women?’”’ 

‘*] believe 1—I—iooked for itin your ad- 
dreas-book,’’ was the stammering reply; 
“and so.weone J—I think it was Mr. Hurst- 
leigu—found for mean old leter he re- 
membered to have seen; | forgot where,” 

“Mr. Huratleigh!’’ Mra. Cassilis lowered 
herangry tones, Aiton was peculiar, and 
would sometimes ask questions she found 
it diMcuit to evade answering. 

But Meg, who stood before her, as haugh- 
ty in dewweanor as herself, now insisted on 
being beard, 

“Do 1 understand, madam, that you did 
not intend toinvite us—that we are here 
through ao error in an address? = It #0, let 
a couveyance be ready in balf an bour, and 
my sister and | will return to town.” 

But Mrs, Cassilis knew this course would 
provoke too much remark, and answered 
sullenly: 

“Nonsense; the faultis Miss Brown’s not 
yours, Besides; you are not my visitors, 
but Mr. Hurstleigh's,’’ 

“7 aun glad to hear it, I can accept his 
hospitality, and feel that it is given un- 
grudgingly.” 

“How very insolent!’ exclaimed Miss 
Hayman, who had been an inquisitive 
listener. ‘Ae for ine, 1 would rather perish 
tnan stay where! knew that no one wants 
mé,’’ 

Ay, and if Meg had only had berself to 
consider, she would bave waiked straight 
out of the bouse, no matter who sought to 
detain ber. ButCon was unsuspecting, and 
happy; why deprive her of the pleasure she 
was enjoying? 

Not even spiteful Viola Hayman could 
dothet, Half ber ill-natu’ ed sarcasims pas- 
eed unbeard, for Con bad not escaped the 
coid her sister predicted, and it had maie 
her slightly deaf, From all other annoy- 
anoes Meg shielded her so vigilantly that 
even Mra. Cassilis dared not disturb the 
peace of the happy, merry young creature, 
who had a sinile and a gay word ‘or every- 
one, yet wastoo tunocent and refined to 
play the coquetie. 

In Meg's secret heart another reason was 


alas! the only giimpee of the bright 
intellectual life froor whieh her poverty 
barred the highly-gifted Margaret Lon 
nox. 

In apite of Viola Hayiman’s disdain and 
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favorite author, or related some of his ex- 
periences curing his travels, would have 
been delightful but for the coldly-critical 
eyes that watched ber all the while. 

It was not only Meg's days that were 
spoiled by the consciousness thatshe was re- 
garded as an intruder, nut the hours that 
should have been given to repose were 
rendered wakeful by a conviction that 
someone or something—whetber a living 
being or a phantom sbe could not tell— 
haunted the yellow chamber in the dead of 
the night. 

She would have been ashamed to ack- 
nowledge to anyone that she felt nervous, 
for who that lives in this nineteenth 
century, and is endowed with a fair share 
of common sense, believes in the ghosts 
handed down to ua from earlier ages? 

She eould tind no traces of anv pérson or 
personas having tampered with the lock of 
the door. Indeed, it seemed impossible; 
and yet «he felt sure that the mulfisd figure 
she had seen in the z!ass often lurkedin the 
shadow thrown by the sombre draperias of 
the hearse-like bed she and her sister oo- 
cupled. 

She would have burned a lainp, but Con- 
stance bad a fancy that she could not sleep 
with alightinthe room, and would bave 
insisted on knowing why Meg proposed 
it. Todivulge to her the fears that were, 
perhaps, groundless, would be to risk mar- 
ring ber enjoyment of the rest of her visit. 

Thank goodness—but she sighed as she 
said this—thank goodness it was nearly at 
anend! To-morrow would be Christmas- 
day,and after the following one they would 
bid adieu to ‘*Madam’s’’ and Mrs, Cassilis 
for ever, 

And yet Meg bad had a glimpse ofa life 
in which all was not toil and poverty, that 
she would cherish with mingled pain and 
pleasure. Those evenings, not spent in 
stitching busily at old garments, but in 
conversing with inen of intellect, or in sing- 
ing to Alton Hurstleigh the simple ballads 
that always neld him spellbound, would 
never pass from her memory—never! 

Viola Hayinan might, and did, at every 
opportunity thrust berselt forward; but Mr, 
Hurstleigh had a quiet resolute way of get- 
ting his own will, that not even big aunt’s 
ward could forego, and it bad been his will 
to make the sisters’ visit to Cheveley a hap- 
py one; if he had not been wholly success- 
ful the fault was not his. 

To-morrow wouid be Christmas-day; 
Constance who had tired berselt and in- 
creased her cold at church decorating, bad 
consented to g> to béd early; but she pro- 
ved so feverish that Meg resolved not to 
follow ber example till she bad adininister- 
ed another dose of a specific Miss Brown 
had come to ber door on tiptoe to offer, 

It bad been a trying day to Meg. She 
was anxious about ber sister, who inherited 
tueir mother’s delicate constitution, Mrs, 
Cassilis, after an interview with Mr, Hurst- 
leigh, bad glowered at both the young girls 
as if she hated then; while Miss Hayman, 
for motives of her own, had mocked and 
taunted them, and striven in 89 many Ill- 
natured ways to wake them uncomfortable, 
that but fora warning whisper from Meg, 
Con would have retorted and lefttbe din- 
ner-table in tears, 

It was such poor, such petty spite! Ifa 
inistake, for which they were not answer- 
able, had brought thein to Madam’s, it was 
only for two short weeks, and was not this 
the season 0. good-will? 

As Meg sat by the bed on which lay her 
sleeping sieter, and sadly pondered over 
such thoughts as these, a slight sound, as 
of #& cautious footstep, reached her ear. 
There was no light in the room save from 
the nearly-expiring fire that burned with a 
red ygiow; bulere long her eyes, accustomed 
to the darkness, Saw the doors of the bou- 
doir siowly open, 

A pause, and then thesame mutiled tigure 
she tad seen before siowly gilded aiong 
the wail in the direction of the dressing- 
closet. To reach this the bed must be pas- 
sed, and ere i had gone tar Még started up, 
sprang forward, and grappled with it. She 
had been imbued with a conviction that 
Miss Hayinan was playing the spectre to 
frighten ber away, and this gave her cour- 
age LO 86126 Ite 

A simotbered exclamation—a fall—a crash 
—a violent struggle to which may be added 
the surieks of Constance suddenly awaken- 
ed, and Meyg’s prisoner, by a desperate ef- 
fort, succeeded in wrenching herself free 
and fled. 

But not before such unusual sounds had 
penetrated both to the Chamber of Mra, 
Ca@silis, the ringing of whose bell 
roused the household and the library 
where Mr, Hurstieigh was still reading 
despite the lateness of the hour, 

Before Meg had succeeded in pacifying 
her sister Mrs, Cassiiis, leaning on the arm 
of Miss Hayman, and followed by her uiaid 
appeared on the scene to inquire the cause 
of the disturbance, 

Kudely breaking inon Meg’s explanation 
she refused to creditit, even wuen the in- 
dignant girl heid up to view a lady’s gray 





| capture sie had succeeded iu making. 
springing up for lingering at Cueveley as | 
long as sne could, Tt was the one, and | 
r, tmore | * 


waterproof circular cloak as evidence of the 


“It seems tc me thatthe only thing you 
bave made is « inistake,’’ she sneered, 
‘We are not credulous enough at Cheveley 
to believe that ghosts baunt our corridors 
and appear to our visitors, and our servants 
are too well chosen, too Ligh!ly respectable, 
tl) play euch pranks. lL ain obliged to tell 





her drooping form and tender! 
hertoachair. They had Ofte th = 
choose awife. That choice was made at 
last. i all the world might know it, 

‘e = 64 isthe last time you shall be dis. 
courteously treated at Cheveley,” and he 
directed such a stern glance at Mra, Cas. 
silis that that lady nearly shrank into her 
velvetslippers, ‘‘Who itis that has alarmed 
you ij cannot imagine, but I mean to find 
out. and that quickly.” 

ire he left Margaret’s side he raised to 
bis lips the band he was holding and looked 
into her eyes, Before that look, so eloquent 
of the tenderest affection, all her distress 
and terror vanished. She was no longer a 
lonély orphan with no prospect before her 
but the monotonous toils by which she and 
her sister earned their daily bread. Alton 
Hurstieigh loved her—ltoved her—and she 
knew that the dark days were at an end, 

When Constance, still hysterical, had 
been ramoved by Mr. Huratleigh himself 
to another chamber, lights were procured, 
and he and his men-servants—with the 
exception of @ very amart young footman, 
Mrs, Cassilis’ favorite attendant, but who 
was unaccountably missing—went to the 
boudoir and examined it, 

Behind the cretonne there waga sliding 
panel wbich enabled anyone tn the secret 
to enter the room from the corridor. 

It was thusthe intruder had come, but 
whither was she going? 

Mr. Hurstie}i now proceeded to the 
dressing-closet. 

There the door Margaret had noticed 
after her first alarm was silll barricaded b 
a heavy chest of drawers, but on exami- 
nation it was found that the chest was on 
castors and could be easily rolied aside; 
and a key in the pocket of the waterproof 
htted the door, which, when unlocked, re- 
vealed a flight of steps made in the wall of 
a turret, and leading down to the garden. 

But who bad stolen through the chamber 
of the sisters in the dead of night, ana tor 
what purpose? 

Here one of the servants identified the 
waterproof cloak. It wasthe property of 
Jane Merritt, the new poasemnelé. 

She was found in bed complaining of 
face-ache, which proved to be a vioient 
bruise, received in her fall, and an inspect- 
ion of her pockets revealed sundry usetul 
tools for picking locks, and a letter trom ner 
confederate, the smart young tootinan who 
had invited her to Madam’s to assist in car- 
rying off the plate; this gentleman remark- 
ing, that as she was a modest-looking 
creature whom noone would suspect, and 
he had contrived to obtain, through a dis- 
charged servant, a plan of the house, in- 
cluding the haunted chamber, he had no 
doubt but they sbould make a clever jon. 

At the time this plan was formed the 
haunted chamber was untenanted, and 
Jane Merritt, on paying her tirst visit to it, 
was considerably startled to tind it oc- 
cupied. 

As ber attempt to frighten the sisters into 
vacating it proving unsuccessful, it bad 
been deemed prudent to postpone the 
burglary till they had left Cheveley; buta 
rumor reaching the footman that bis true 
vocation was suspected, the ——ae was 
fixed for Cuoristinas-eve. Jane Merritt 
thought she had made ail sure by dropping 
a little laudanum into the cocoa Meg was 
to share with Constance, bat as neither of 
them bad cared to drink it, the scheme was 
frustrated as we have already described, 

The footman had disappeared, but Jane 
Merritt spent her Christmas in prison, and 
Con bad a short sharp i|lness, that confined 
her to her bed till New Year’s-day. But 
the wife of the quiet clergyman proved a 
famous nurse, and after another stormy 
interview with her nephew Mrs, Cassilis 
went off to St. Leonards, taking her pout- 
ing, muttering ward with her. 

Alton was going to do something absurd, 
she told her triends, and was at war wilb 
her because she would not sanction it. 

So sie departed, callous and coveteus, as 
when she deceived adying old man, and 
induced him to wrong one who had loved 
and obeyed hiin in ali things save wedding 
the best of woinen. 

However, the clergyman and hia wife 
stayed on, and so did tne Ox nian, and the 
jolly barrister, an’ Miss Brown, with whom 
Mrs, Cassilis had quarrelled so cruelly, 
that she accepted with much gratitude the 
oftice of housekeeper at Madam’a, 

And Alton Hurstleigh’s two sisters came 
with their husbands and littie ones, and 
amongst thein the New Year was merrily 
welcomed. Perbaps the most important 
event of the season was that Alton’s ap- 
proaching marriage was publiciy § an- 
pounced, 

There was to be no delay, for with nis 
aris Clasped round Meg’s slender waist, he 
had murmured ion her ear. 

“You must never leave me again! Talk 
of rich relatious; who so rich as I in finding 
such a treasure!"’ 

-—_—_—— 

A QUESTION,—W hbieb will you do, smile 
and wake otners happy, or be crabbed and 
make everybody around you miserable? 
You can live among flowers and singing 
birds, or in the mire surrounded by fogs 
and frogs. The amount of happiness which 
you can produce is incalculabie, if you only 
show a smiling face, a kind heart, and 
pleasant words. On the other hand, by 
sour looks, cross words, anda fretful dis- 
position, you can wake others unhappy 
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The Twin Brothers. 





BY kh. B, 





sunsbine flickering on every snowy 

leaf, and glistening on each shining 
biade of grase. A _ little unwonted atir 
seemed hovering in the very air: even the 
birds, hopping back and forth on the crisp 
sprinkling of snow, seemed chirping ina 
knowing way as they looked up at ine out 
of their bright, biack eyes. 

Had not they reason to be excited? Was 
notthe whole world—the whole world of 
Blanksbire, at |east—on the very tip-toe of 
excitement? For was not this night the 
night of the county bali? And had [ not 
come all the way down here out of the fog 
and smoke of a dreary city suburb to be an 
actual participator in this dream of delight? 
It was all new to me, and I viewed it ac 
por tenn | through the brightest of rose- 
colored spectacles. 

To a little town-bred girl like meit was 
all wonderful—the woods, the birds, even 
the sparkling shining snow. And then the 
holiday ball! Noteven an ordinary bali, 
buta fancy ball, and one at which, until 
the magic bour of twelve, masks were to be 
worn. My whole mind was full of delight- 
ful mysteries this might give rise to, 

Upstairs in my roomI had already laid 
out with great care my whole costume for 
the evening. What pride I hadinitI alone 
knew; for bad I not made it myself, every 
stitch of it—white quilted petticoat, white 
domino, aad ali? “Dresden China’ was 
the dress I nad chosen, as it would give 
mé an oportunity of powdering my hair, an 
Opportunity not to be missed for the 
worid, 

Many girle that day may have contem- 
plated more elaborate costumes, boxes from 
the city or the county town may have been 
opened with a certain amount of excite- 
ment, but I donot think anyone turned 
from their mirror that evening with a more 
complete feeling of contentment than I in 
iny home-made gown. I wasall!l white— 
hair, dress, domino, gloves, all but the 
vivid pink on ny cheeksthat needed no 
rouge, despite the powder on my hair and 
the intense blue of my happy eyes, 

“What would this eventing bring forth?’’ 
was tie half formed thought In my mind 
as I drove away [froin the door, side by side 
with my aunt in the big carriage. But no, 
I thrust the thought away. There must be 
no looking forward; the present was al! 
surely sufficient. And the past! Just one 
little glimpse of it at least, enough to take 
in a pair of dark eyes that had looked into 
mine not 80 very long before, while a low 
voice had said in my ear, ‘So you will be 
atthe Blankshire masked ball, will you? 
That is fortunate. My uncle’s place is not 
very far off, so we shall meet again.” 

At the door of the dressing-room J paused 
for a minute. A feeling came suddenly 
upon me that I could not venture a step 
further without being in some way pre. 
pared for what lay beyond. 

“Aunt Gertrude,”’ { said, laying my hand 
upon ber arm, ‘do you think thé Mr, Ever- 
sleighs will be here to-night? 1’’—shifting 
my eyesa little from her stead ygaz3— ‘have 
met therm in the city.” 

“Sir Eversleigh’s twin nephews?’ she 
replied. “Oh, yes, they are sure to be, 
They are curiously alike, are they not?’’ 
she added. 

‘O , no!” I exclaimed, impetuously, for- 
getting to drop iny eyes. “They are the 
sane height, and their voices are alike, but 
Mr. Ra! pb Eversieigh is much handsomer 
thun Dick.”’ 

“So that is your opinion, is it?’ she an- 
swered, with «a little laugh. ‘Well, per- 
haps you aré right.” 

We were in the ball-room by this time, 
in tbe midst of the tigbts and flowers and 
ewiftiy moving figures, 

I was not long left standings My aunt 
knew nearly everyons in the roow, and 
partners seemed pientitul enough, 

The hands of the great civck moved 
slowly on. Eleven o'ctock, lialf-past, @ 
quarter totwelve, In fifteen iminutes the 
unimasking was to take place. 

A heavy weight s @imed lying at ny 
beart as I stood watching tue ciock, A 
youpg man leaned against the wall at my 
side—a very young ‘nan, in the motley 
dress of a ‘Court Foo!,” bis bells jangling 
as he moved. 

“]t’'s rather unkind o them,’’ he was say- 
ing, in a would-be lugubrious voice, ‘to 
gay the dress is 4ppropriate, but——” 

I beard no wmwore—bardly as much per- 
baps—tor, even as he spoke, 4 tall, inasked 
figure, in some old-fashioned uniform, had 
caught sight of us, and a moment later was 
by my side. 

“The next dance?’ he said, taking my 
band, and looking down into my eyes. 
“No, you must not say you are engaged. 
itis the oniy one { can stay for. I must 
leave at twelve, and’’—speaking lower—-“] 
have come to the bali just for this one 
dance,’”’ 

The opening bars of the loveliest, dream- 
ist waitzes were just sounding, when, with 
iy band on his arm, we turned from tie 
crowd of dancers, and nade our way to a 
littie retreat, fitted up as a silting-out-room 
with shaded lamps, the air heavy with the 
scent of bot-house flowers. 

| seated myseif mecnanically in one of 


| FAIRK December morning, bright fh 
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‘‘Marjorie,”’ he said gently, hesitating 
over the name, ‘I have something I must 
tell you, and my time is so short. ih you 
be frightened, darling, if | say the words 
very plainly? Marjorie, I love you!’’ 

Yos, yos; it was the sawe story. I knew 
when he first began tospeat, That was 
tbe story the music was sighing out and the 
flowers breathing into the heavy air: 

‘‘Mariorie, { love you—I love you!’’ 

I could not anawer. What was there to 
say? He loved me,and I? What need to 
tell? What I felt was written in my eyes. 

A mouwent later a sudden sound startled 
me. Someone had lifted the heavy curtain 
tbat huug before the door, and two figures 
entered, a pretty dark-eyed girl in agypey’s 
dress, and her partner, a green coated 
hunteman. 

Mr, Eversleigh rose, and drew my hand 
through bis arm. 

“This ia good-bye,’’ he said, as be crossed 
the room to my aunt’s side. ‘(Good-bye 
to-morrow.” 

* a e * * o 


The day after the ball was drawing to a 
c\ose—the day that had begun amidst the 
splendor of the ball-room, 

) was comfortably ensconced in an easy- 
cheir by the fire in the library, and on the 
fender stool at my feet was sitting Esther 
Norris, the dark-eyed gy pay girl I had 
seen on the preceding evening. 

‘So you really enjoyed yourself, Mar. 
jorie?’’ she was saying. ‘Well, to tell you 
the truth, sodid I, And you have met Mr. 
Dick Eversiei:b before? It wasa pity Mr. 
Ralph Eversleigh could not be at the ball, 
he dances #0 beautifully.’’ 

“But he was,’’ I anawered, smiling a lit- 
tle. “I spoke to bim, but 1 did not see Lis 
brother,’’ 

“Not see Mr. Dick Eversieigh?” she ex. 
claimed. “Why, Marjorie, you must be 
dreaming! I found you sitting out with 
him jast before we unmmasked,.”’ 

‘But that was Ralph Eversleigh,” I said 
—*'Ralph Eversieigh,” repeating the words 
almost mechanically, keeping my eyes 
fixed on her dark smiling face. “I never 
saw Dick,”’ 

“So you made the usual mistake, did 
you?” she answered, laughing. “Why, 
everybody does that. No, no; I danced 
with Dick Everaleigh, and he said that his 
brother was not coming. Of course it was 
be you were sitting out with. I was dano- 
ing with Captain Forbes, and they were 
playing one of Strause’s waltzes, | remerm- 
ber’’—siniling a little unconscious! y—‘tor 
he said——’’ and she broke off humming a 
few bars of the music, 

In a moment the whole picture had risen 
before me, The keavily curtained rooin, 
the masked figure of the man leaning to. 
wards 106, 

I heard again the siow, dreamy music, 
the scent of flowers was heavy on the air, 
all around voices kept repeating the same 
ery, not joyful now, but full of bitter trou- 
ble: 


**Marjorie, I love you—I love you!”’ 

With a little cry, I roseto my feet. The 
heat had suddenly grown intolerable, I 
made a half movement to the door, and 
paused, 

Somebody was entering. A tnan’s figure 
stood in the doorway. The man I had 
been waiting for and expecting all the after- 
noon; but now— 

He crossed the room to my companion 
first, and shook hands with her, and then 
came back to my side, 

“T come to you with @ message from my 
brother,” he said, ‘He is 80 sorry he can 
not see you to-day, but he has been called 
up to the city on business,’’ 

I drew my band slowly from his clasp, 
and walked over tothe window, Ali the 
brightness bad faded from the wintry sky, 
the snow-cluuds lay heavy along the hori 
£9n. 

“Why were you not at the ball with your 
brother last night?’ I asked, the words 
sounding curiously hard and strange even 
in my own 6ars, 

He turned suddenly as I spoke, and in so 
doing his sleeve brushed against a glass of 
violets, and swept it from the table, 

He did not answer my question directly, 
but stooped and began gathering tue acat- 
tered violets togetner, his done he rose 
to bis feet. 

‘‘Business,”’ he said lightly. 
usual @xcuge,”’ 

He had said it. There was nothing more 
for me to do—nothing to wait for, made 
soine sort of excuse, I hardly know what, 
and crept fro:n the room. 

Once safe up-stairs, I turned the key in 
wy door, and walked over to the writing- 
table, | must give mysel! no tine tothink, 
I drew out paper and ink, and began to 
write hurriealy: 


‘‘Man’s 


“Dear Mr, Eversieigh: You must forgive 
me, I think I was mad last night. It was 
all so sudden, I hardly knew; but now | 
kuow and feel that it was a great mistake, 
and the sooner it is sé6t right. the better. 
Only forgive me, MARJORIE.” 


I did not read the hastily written words. 
I tolded it, directed the envelope, and then, 
putting on my bat and cloak, ran bastily 
down-stairs and out into the garden, 

The afternoon was very dark; a few snow 
Hakes blew softly against my face, but I 
did vot peed them. Down the dark ave 
nue I sped, until the lights of the village 











days layin the future—days in which | 
should have to face and conquer the trou- 
ble that was closing in about me, 

Three days later, as the afternoon was 
drawing toan end, J sat alone in the library, 
my chair drawn close to the glowing fire, 
trying to forget the storm that raged with- 
out, my thoughts so far away that even the 
opening door failed to attract my attention. 

“Mr. Ralph Eversleigh”’ was announced; 
and a map, entering trom the brilliantly- 
lighted ball, paused an instant, aa if uncer- 
tain in the dim light whether the room 
were occupied or not, 

I started hastily to my feet, 

“Mr. Eversieigh,’’ I cried, as be advan- 
ced slowly into the room. “You here! I 
thought—I heard you were in town.” 

“So I was,’’ he said, gently; “but this 
has brought me back,” taking from bis 
pocket a little note that even fn the dim 
light I reoognized. ‘You know, Majorie, 
tbat my brother’s initial and inine are the 
same, 80 I have come back to ask for whom 
this was intended,.’’ 

{ could not anawerhim, What did it all 
mean? 1 took the letter from his band — 
my crushed, untidy note—and held it be- 
tween my trembling fingers, 

“Was I right, Marjorie,’”’ he went on, 
‘in reading a story between these lines -a 
story tbat might have been a tragedy as far 
as you and I were concerned, but for an 
other story told me last night by Eather 
Norris—a story that brought me here to- 
day?”’ 

Still 4 could not answer. Something 
rose in my throat and chocked me, I bad 
not shed one tear in all those dreary days, 
but bow a sud“en rush of pity for 
myself and al! that I had suffered brought 
the tears into my eyes, 

‘What, crying, Marjorie!’’ he said, lay- 
ing bis hand upon my head, ‘There ls no 
need for tears, Of course it wasl, not Dick, 
who spoketo youatthe ball. That was 
Mise E ther's mistake, and you believed 
ber, you foolish child, and ask me why ! 
had not been at ‘he ball.’’ 

“Ab! Ralpb,’’ i cried; then turning to 
him with the tears still shining in my eyes, 
“Why did you answer me as you did? 1 
think you nearly broke my beart.”’ 

“Shali I teil you my reason?’ he said, 
more gravely. ‘That very day I had seen 
iwy brother off by the early morning train, 
and hie last words were still ringing In my 
ears, ‘Nut yet, Raiph. I cannot see her 
yet as your promised wife, I must wait 
till some day when I can meetand love her 
asasister.” And so, Marjorie, as I knelt 
at your feet, gathering up the violets, I 
seemed to see itall. The love ison both 
sides, I thought, and why should I be the 
one to stand between them? And #0 on 
the impulse of the moment [ spoke. But 
indeed I meant it for the best,”’ 

There was silence for a minute or two—a 
silence broken once more by Ralph. 

“IT have given the letter to you, Marjorie. 
Am I’’—bending down and trying to take 
uy hands in his—‘‘to consider it an answer 
to the question I asked you at a certain bali, 
not 80 very long ago?”’ 

I did not reply in words; but, stopping, I 
laid the letter on the glowing onala; and 
together we stood and watobed as it flared 
up for a moment, and then died down into 
a little blackened heap. 


a 


PRACTICAL CHABITY.—A newsboy took 
theS xtu Avenue Kievated Kallroad cara, 
at Park Place, New York, at noon on 
Thanksgiving Day, and sliding into one of 
the cross seats fell asleep. At Grand atreet 
two young women got on and took seats 
opposite to the lad. His feet were bare and 
his hat had fallen off. Presently the young 
girl leaned over and placed her wufl under 
tue little fellow’s dirty cheek, 

An old gentieman inthe next seat smiled 
at the act, ana without saying anything, 
held outa quarter with a nod toward the 
boy. Tbe giri hesitated aimmoment and then 
reached fer it 

The next man just as silently offered a 
diiné, & worman across the aisle held out 
soine pennies, and before she knew it the 
wirl, with flaming cheeks, had taken money 
from overy passenger in that end of the 
car. 

She quietly slid the amount into the 
sleeping lad’s pocket, removed her muff 
gently from under his head without rous- 
ing bim; and got off at Twenty-third atreet, 
including ail the passengera in « pretty 
little Inclination of the bead that seemed 
fuil of thanks and @ comux n secret, 


—_—S Oo «— CO ie -—-—— 


TaHeiR REMARKS ABOUT IT,.—Mins 
Ade@iaice said: ‘| deciaré this dress mak ea 
iné look five years younger, It’s love! I 
shall cut the other girls out nicely,’”’ 

W hat the dressmaker said: “Thank good- 
ness, that’s done! She's awful to fit,” 

What the younger sisters maid: “Addy 
thinks she \s going to getoff now that ale’s 
got that gown,” 

W hat tue bosom friend said: “How very 
passe that color inakes dear Adelaide look! 
So trying, you know,”’ 

What the bousemaid sald: ‘I shall take 
the pattern of that ’ere dress when she’s 
out of the way.”’ 

Whet papa said: “Another bill for fal 
lals? Sbhan’t pay it! When I was a young 
unan, giris were laugbt to be sensible,” eic., 


etc. 
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A “ribbon society” to promote tem per- 
ance in dress is a matter which # me 
women are contemplating. Extravagance 
in drees is increasing, and judicious ob- 
servers sigh for a return to simplicity and 
refined taste, It is not probabie, however, 
that the movement, If it ever begins, will 
amount to more than a subject ofa tew 
days’ talk and many paragrapns. Love of, 
and emulation in dress has always been 
wowau’s bane, 


According to a dis patch from Welleville, 
Obio, a strange fatality hes followed the 
family of Thomas Doipbin, an engineer, 
ae 4 killed in a railroad accident. 
While Thomas was quite young bis tather 
was drowned in bis efforts to aave the tam- 
ily during the time ot a flood; that same day 
the young man’s uncle and aunt were lost 
in crossing the ocean. Mrs, Dolphin after- 
ward married a man named Murray. Her 
second husband was sbot and killed by the 
accidental discharge of a gun he wasclean- 
ing. Then came the death of Thomas 
Dolphin's wite three yeare ago, bis daug'- 
tera’s death two months since and finally 
tue collision, 





In addition to the startling custom of 
wearing odd gloves, the fashionable women 
this Winter have revived the Louls XV, 
habit of wearing quaintly cut patches of 
court plaster upon their dainty cheeks and 
chins Walking and driving costumes are 
emblazoned with tainily crestea and her- 
aldic colors, which though uitra chic often 
produce very startling eflects, Monoyrame 
and crests have been effaced from note and 
lotter paper, and beautiful ————- of 
the writer’s country seator chateau have 
taken their places. Those without country 
establishments have to content themselves 
with ‘‘casties in Spain,’’ or with simple 
sylvan scenes, What next? 


It 18 not generally known that the Prinoee 
ot Wales was very attentive to bis old nurse, 
Mra. Soarrett, who died some months ago. 
He visited her at least twice a week, ait- 
ting by ber bedside for some hours. On 
the last occasion, as he was about to leave, 
ane, addressing bim by the old familiar 
name ot * Kertie,”’ begged him to stay a little 
while longer. He returned and remained 
watching until she had fallen into sleep, 
when, kissing heron the torehead, with 
texnrs in bis eyea, left the room, pever to 
see his old and valued friend again in lite, 
It is a tact that the bunch of white flowers 
placed upon the old lady's coffin were gath- 
ered by the Prince from the conservatory 
at Marlboroug! House, and tied witha rib- 
bon by bis own hands. 


There appears to bea great diversity of 
tastes among the crowned female heads of 
Europe with respect to ornament of drewa, 
The Dowager Empress Augusta bad a great 
weakness tor diamonds, and on state occa- 
sions appeared ina flood of light. Pearls 
srem to have held the firstsplece in the exti- 
mation of Empress Frederick, while sap- 
pbires sre the favorite gems of her Koyal 
motber, who is also credited with a passion 
for Indian shawls. The Empress of Kussia 
delights in a combination of turquoises and 
pearia, while emeraida and pearls divide 
th efavor of Empresa Elizabeth of Austria, 
Ex (Jueen Isabella of Spain has made acol- 
lection of exquisite laces. The Grand Duch.- 
oss of Baden the daughterot Emperor Wil- 
liarn [., is said to prize flowers above al)! 
jowels, 


_——— 


Replying to the question “should women 
propose marriage?” Dr. Talmage answered: 
“Why, you are centuries too late in as- 
king that question, Women always 
have proposed, and always will propose, 
Words are very weak things coupared to 
woman’saflability and joveliness, The most 
splendid being On @arth is a good woman, 
and when, with all her attPhctiveness, she 
makes up her mind thet it would be weil 
for ber to be the witfeot some good man, 
and thatit would be equally weli for bim, 
she captures bim as easily as # regiment 
captures one corporal, It does not make 
any difference whether her tongue proposes 
ornot, her eyes propores, her smile pro- 
poses, Until aman gels trom a woman a 
proposition of that style he had better not 
ake # proposition of his own unless he 
wants to be made to feel ridiculous all his 
lifetiine,”” 


The lordliness of the Washington State 
Department employes extends beyond this 
(tie exclusion of other clerks from their 
buliding,) and they carry their aristocratic 
notions lo the furtheérest possible limit. ie. 
cenuy @ correspondent sat talking to one 
of the clerks, who at the moment was in 
charge of a bureau: the gentieman in ques- 
tion Woucbed an electric button and a swar- 
thy inessenger appeared at bis elbowin a 
moment Not a word was said, buc the 
clerk with a grand air passed t the mens 
wenger @ lead pencil, (he point of which 
had been dulled. The messenger bowed 
aimiort to the Hoor and vanished without a 
sound In two minutes ne again appeared 
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F COURSE around the Christinas sea- 
( ) won if one’s birthday came it would 

only make the occasion the merrier, 
but it could not be ce ebrated—at least in 
this part of the country—by ea plone illke 
what we are going to tell of, 

It war E\#ie's birthday, and it camein the 
suiomer, and ifthbey chome to celebrate it 
with a picnic, who could gainsay such an 
innecent festivity? 

“Well, whatare all you young tadpoles 
upto?” inquired their brother Jack, iueet- 
ing five-year-old Elsie and five would-he 
revellers tn the hall, very like a juvenile 
hurricaneawelling through the house, 

“Tie Elsie's birthday, and we’re going to 
havea pienic; will you oome?” returned 
Hees, one of twin-sisters, as belong the elder 
ladv among them all, : 

“No, thanka,” returned Jack, in the dig 
nity offi eleven years, looking down upoo 
them and thelr festivities in rea! partriarch- 
4) MOOT, 

“"Pwill be ajolly aftlair,” observed Fred, 
two years his juntor, 

“On, no doubt!’ and Jack spun around 
dis tainfully on bia heel, 

“Come along; there's no time to spare,’’ 
cried Frank, somewhat disguste! with his 
elder brother's want of appreciation of the 
honors offered biin, 

He and Frei being the masters of the 
ceremony, feast, or wuat not, the weight of 
the whole thing lay beavily on them. They 
were on # foraging @xpedition to the cook's 
region and the larder, 

“Why, waat a #pasm of a picnic it is,’’ 
laughed Jack, looking back at therm as they 
went 

‘To be sure 'tia,”’ cried Will, the young 
eat of the boys; “we ve only thought of it 
five minutes, and there are a lot of things 
to 8@8 to,’’ 

“And goodies to be gathered together.” 
With this, Jack sauntered on, and the 
party set their faces oovk ward, as the boys 
Bald. 

Well, a ham per waa tound, and oook was 
bountiful ano Kind, caamona syin pathetic, 

Theo Fred took his pips or flageolotas the 
master wus cian, Prank aod Will the ham 
per, Bess and Jenny the uaibrella, or Moto 
er Gamp as the boys calle tit, 

“What ean | do?’ inquired 
queen of the day, 

“On, nothing! ’Tis your birthday, that’s 
enough for you, you know," observed 
Hews, 

“Then I'll dance,” said the accomodating 
aprite, #0 she did, with tanya step un- 
known to the ball-room miss, 

So off they started, Elsie in front, the 
Wiaster musicMn next, the twin sisters with 
the umbreila al rest, and mounted airily 
al rest across their heads, because it looked 
wore jubliant, (hey said—a word they bad 
learnt froun last year's jubilee, 

“Why, whatdo you want that old Gamp 
thing for?’ inquired Jack, who stood to 
waten them ofl, 

“It might raw, you know, or we might 
want to keep the sun off,”’ said Boas, 

“Or to poke the oid bull in the 6yes, 
Where is the rendezvous to be?” 

“We'll not teli you or you'll come to 
imake tun,’’ 

‘Ou, very well; beware of the bulls, 

‘'Toere ilbeno bulls where we're going,” 
said confident Jenny, 

“fimean buli frogs,’ said Jack slyly; the 
little yiris beng as imuch afraid of a frog as 
alion, There'll be sure lo be sone of them 
in the grass,’ went on incorrigible Jack, as 
thetwin sisterashuddered, and Elsie svayed 
her dancing feet to shudder with them. 

*Don't listen to hiun, you siilies; we're 
notafraid of a hoatof bull-froge, nor real 
bulls either, are we, Fred?” said courage 
ous Frank; and that master tousician, just 
executing a very flourish of telling notes, 


Elaie, the 


s)ook his head, half spoiling the effect of 
the melody. 
“Well, farewell, children; may your 


bome-couwing be as festive as your start 
ing 

With this valediction they set forth; Fred 
piping, Eeisie dancing, afew bees and butter- 
fies Keeping them company, Frank and 
Will with the hamper bringing up the 
renr. 

\li the earth seemed to rejoice over the 
giad birthday;and what a royal triamphant 
trauip they bad--on through winding lanes 
and bridle-paths, the two with the haurper 
looking rather longingly for the camping- 
ground, 

Yos! (here was the very spot under some 
trees, a sylvan little retréat in a wide grass 
eid, uo intruder of any Kind io sight; they 
had bivousacked there before, they knew 
ihe place weil, 

Down wentthbe hamper, away went the 
boye with the Kettle to fll it at a near by 
sr@eam, while the three girlie kindled « fire 

ob,a bonny blaze they made! 


THE SATURDAY 


ra, tancying they saw something moving 
n the grams. 

But no, "twas al! a false alarm; still they 
wished the boys would come, an¢ looked 
longingly across to wnere they had disap- 
peared with the ket'le. 

Well, there was no use in trying to hurry 
buys, so they proceeded to unpack the 
hamper and lay the cloth; the kettle would 
not ne long boiling; and besides tne kettle 
wee for tea, and this was dinner. 

There was auch a delicious «tore of lemon- 

ade of mamma's own brewing, and there 
was a meat pie, tartieta—oh! lots of good 
things, 
How tempting it looked laid out on the 
snowy white cloth spread out on the green, 
The wee housewives stood in happy ad- 
miration surveying it all, when, turning 
their eves, what did they ses coming step 
by step steadily, as if sure of a welcome, 
but Parker's bull. 

You may be sure that a panic seized 
them; three poor little frightene! doves of 
iris, and their only weapon of defence 
toeir umbrella, 

Ah! well, they poked and pointed that at 
bin, but Master Kull scorned to be rebuffed 
by it, and he cane on surely; and three |it- 
tle throats uttered three little cries, Fred! 
Frank! Wili-ll-tit’’ 

But no answer came but the low half 
proud, half sulky imoo-o0 of Master Bull, 
who hard'v liked this sort of welcome, 
Fred! Frank! Will-!1-1Y’ 

Again the welkin rang with the names 
of our heroes who would not be afraid of a 
hoat of bull-trogs or real bulls; surely they 
would be able to put this one to flight. 

B it oh, they caine not, while on came the 
undaunted bull. 

He had crossed the river higher up from 
a neighboring field; that was how he 
came upon the scene; very peaceable he 
wasas yet,and oh, the girle hoped their 
brothers would come and turn biin back. 
Ab! here they were running in full cry, 
they, the kettie and all, and they espied the 
enemy too, 

“Shoo! shoo! you great silly!” 

S>they repulsed him, or tried to do #0, 
but who was he, the mighty monarch of 
strength to be repulsed against his will by 
three pigmies of boys? 

Oa he caine with the tread of the con- 
queror; 80 the boys had recourse to strong- 
or Ineasures. 

‘*Let's pusb him,’’ cried Fred valiantly; 
and he and Frank madeacharge at bim, 
and pushed him with might and main, 

As for Will, be flourished a stick and 
waved bis bat at him at a sale distance, as 
becaine a lithe boy, who had made no vain- 
glorious boast about hosts of bull frogs or 
bulls, as bad bis brothers, 

Kut push as they may, they might as 
weil bave pushed at a mountain—ay, bet- 
ter, for a mountain bas no borns; a moun- 
tain does not move forward if it cannot be 
pushed backward —no, better Oppose a 
mountain than a bull. 

For Master Bull’s visage changed with 
this pushing; he grew half obstinate and 
angry, half contident; he seemed to Bay, ‘1 
won't, | oan, and I will!’ 

Ol a sort of ruetul combination of ex- 
pressions was the creature's face; a tower 
of strength was he, which sbook itself, and 
sent three boys flying, as no tower bas ever 
bern known to do. 

Aa for the three girls, they bad stood by 
their brothers and the feast spread #0 
tem ptingly, like “little bricks,’’ as the boys 
said afterward; but now, when the tmon- 
ster evemy shook hitnseil!, and sent the 
turee lade flying as to the winds, like drops 
of water when adripping duck shakes his 
wings, they screained aud tied, 

Well, it was the best thing they could 
do under the circumstances; giris have 
been Known to succeed where voys have 
falied, but not often in fighting silly eid 
bulls, bent on coming to @ pienic unla- 
Vi ed, 

So, like aix startled geese—ay, the boys 

can expect no braver name—they beat a re- 
treat; and Master Kull, muttering a loud 
and seif-willed moo-oo, a little more gruin- 
py, tie boys declared, than the other, 
Stalked on like a conquering bero, 
“Ob, "tis just like a horrible dream,” 
cried Bess, she and her sisters cliuging to- 
gether, the boys like a wall of defence sur- 
rounding them and standing to watch the 
course of events, which were al! at the wiil 
and in the working outof that silly old 
bull. 

Talk about funny things in life being 
enough to wake a cat inugh, surely any 
feline ladyship could not but have tittered, 
had she been there that day watching, as 
the children watched, even though @ picnic 
feast were in jeopardy, as theirs vas. 

Nay, worse: it was lost, destroyed—any 
word will do tbat expresses failure; on 
walked the four-iegged conqueror to the 
tempting spread. 

Ay, be traumped up amongst it all, kinked 
over the jemonade—ou! 1 all fell betore 
his cluinsy tread, and no wonder, 

Taik ofa bull in achina shop, a bull on 
a table-cloth is worse; clattering about 
among the viands aud dishes, the giass 
ba! ba! be had planted his hoofin the pie 
and seemed to grin at the fun, The boys 
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EVENING POST. 


“Well, what’sto be done?” asked one 
elder brother of the other. 


“Turn our noses “homeward, and say 
nothing about it,’ was the other's re. 
sponse, 


“Yeu, yes, we must tell, or mamma will 
think what careless creatures we are, for 
all the things are smashed, every one,”’ 
sald sensible Bess; she and her sister weep- 
ing over the despoiled feast, as Over a bvat- 
tle-fleld, 

“Well, *twould be more open and above 
board,’’ agreed Frank. “But where's the 
use of carrying back all that rubbishb?”’ be 
sensibly inquired, asthe girls were filling 
the bamper. 

Yes, (he hamper and the kettle were 
whole, 80 was old Mother Gamp and the 
knives and forks, 

“W here’s the use of leaving it here?”’ was 
Boss's equally sensible question, 

“And where’s the use of crying youreyes 
out? What's done is done,” Frank looked 
very sober, though speaking thus, 

Well, crying was silly work, yet how 
could they beip it? being girls, as the boys 
pat it;and so showers of tears continued to 
flow, while they crammed the odds and 
ends of the feast they had not tasted into 
the beimper peli-mell; ay, what did it mat- 
ter, after all that had uappened, 80 long as 
it was hidden away? 

‘*T mustn't cry,’ said stoic Elseie, ‘because 
it’s my birthday. 

And now for the homeward march. The 
coutrast this was to their outsetting in the 
moruing was too much for the tender- 
hearted twin sisters; they took their places 
in the procession witb faces hidden in their 
aprons, shedding floods of tears as they 
went, 

Next came Fred the master musician, 
bis pipe hidden away in bis pocket; surely 
it was wockery to biow it as @ sad accom- 
paniiment to his sisters’ tears! 

So he waiked soberly on, wondering in 
his boyis noOn-appreciation of such oul- 
ward signs of woe if there was any end toa 
girl's tears—they all seem like a never- 
failing Spring of—of— 

“Don’t ery 60; ycu two,”’ he blurted out, 
breaking in on his own train of puzzied 
thought 

“On, Fred, we can’t help it,’? complained 
Bess walking behind bhim; so he let them 
be. 

Jenny carried the umbrella, poor abject 
thing, droopiug as they Grooped; riding 
alot, iu airy glury when their nearts were 
light, 60 short # time before, 

Next followed the two with the hamper, 
and last of all caine Queen Elsie in tue lin- 
geriug rear, and not in the jubilant van; a 
sad-eyed little «aiden, Ler leet no longer 
altubod to music, but bravely winking back 
Lbe lears, 

And 80 warching on, marching on 
through the afternoons sunshine they 
went, their faces homeward set, 

“Weil, you joily jesters!’’ 

It wasjoker Jack who came upon them, 
in # turn of the jane; and to his teasing 
challenge they voucusafed him never 4 
word, 

“Why, whatever's up? How ia it that 
you are back 80 sv0n? You look just as 
doieful as if you were all coming trom a 
Cat's funeral.’’ 

He pianuted himssif before them and 
barred their way, the jester. 

“We ure coiling trom a sortoft a dead 
thing,’’ volunteered Fred, in reply to bis 
vroluer, WhO Knew the secret Inust Out be- 
fore jong, and tuey uust be laughed at 
SUIDELILUG, 

“You are a dead birthday, a dead hope or 
what?’’ 

“Well, just a dead —a wreck of a picnic; 
and @ wreteohed buli did it all.” 

lt was Frank who opened the budget, 
be and Will pluinping down upon the haw- 
per, and #0 the procession fairly stopped 
still. 

“Whew-ew! what fun! was iuoorrigible 
Jack’s @xclauiation, grinning froin 6ar to 
ear. “Teil uS all about it.” 

Down 6 sat On Lhe hawper like a nimic 
judge, lo hear, sift aud decide, 

Fred told the tale of their misfortune 
from beginulng to end, and all sounded #O 
very ludicrous in the telling tuat the twin 
sisters left Off crying in their aprons to LiL- 
ter, and finally laugued outrigut, 

Ou, laughing aud crying .wust be near of 
kin alver ail. 

“I wild you beware of bulls like a very 
oracie,’’ said brother Jackwhen the tale was 
told. 

‘You sald bull-frogs, you great teasing 
boy!’ cried Eisie; “and perhaps you sent 
that nasty bull to spoil wy birtuday—there, 
tuere and there!” aud the littie lady boxed 
his jackel-Siveve wilh her ny band, aud 
inuguing the while, for woo could ve cross 
wiih ,oouU-Leuipered brother Jack? 

“No, bonor bright, 1 didn't,”” was the 
frank denial; “why, | was just on wy way 
lo beg a cup of tea Oo! you—and jo! defeat, 
ruin, aud deatu— ha! ba! ba!” 

“You said death: ‘tiso’t so bad as that,’’ 
spoke Bess, peeping out from her sbe.ter- 
Ing apron. 

“Weil, | thought some one said ’twas a 
dead picuic;l meet youon your own ground, 
young lady. Ab well, What's in a woru? 
“Lis a lost virtuday, eb, Eisief”’ 

Hie mounted the tured sprite on nis 
shoulder, that tall big brother, who loved 
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| To ¥ NG MeN.—Let the business of 
every mea a, a 1 attend ¢t ir wn 
Don’t Iv what vi ior want ae evaryv 








and 

leisure bour useful, hp Ba ay ona A 
regularly. If stroke of misfortune coimes 
upon your business, retrench, work harder 
but never fiy the track. Confront dit. 
culties with unflinching perseverance g:):i 
you will be honored, but sbrink and you 
will be deap!sed. Seek to acquire the 
power of continuous application, without 
which you cannot ¢xpect success, If you 
do this you wiil be able to perceive the dif- 
ference which it creates between you and 
those who bave not such habits, You wil; 
not count yourself, nor will they count you 
as one olthem, Thus you will find your- 
self emerging into the higher regions of in- 
tellectua!l and earnest men—men who are 
capable of waking a rlace for themselves, 
instead of standing, idly gaping, desiring a 
piace, and thus become a moving force for 
g0od in the world. 

__——D-. ee 


hour to advantage, 


MODERATION IN EXERCISE.—The deve- 
loped muscies 18 HOt 8O good 48 the normal 
muscle, Let the wuseles rémain soft, Exer- 
cisé, not tov abnormally increase the muscle, 
but inerely to keep up the health. 

When you have succeeded through train- 
ing and bandling weights in making the 
inuscles bard, corded and knotted you have 
injured yourself, You have, in a measure, 
destroyed the élasticity of the muscles, 

What 4 man requires is a symmetrical 
development, and that may be secured, 
notthrough gy mnuasiicexe rcise, butthrough 
diet, gentle exercises and developing the 
chest. 

1 am more and more convinced every 
year of my life that all a man needs in the 
way of 6xercise to keep bim in beaith is the 
use Of calisthenics, two-pound dumb-bells 
and a yood, stiff walk, Never exercise 
Within anu our betore or alter meais, and 
not sooner than three hours after a heavy 
dinner, Exercise outs de, if possible. After 
exercise take 4 cold shower iftbe system 
will Stand it; Olherwise, a tepid sponge 
bath, 

In general the system is benefited after a 
cold shower if a reaction sets in within tive 
or ten minutes after drying with a coarse 
towel. If, however, the suower is paintul, 
and is lollowed by achill and a feeling of 
lassitude, do not take it as it is injurious to 
you. 

One should on no account exercise in 
street varments, Nature gives the longest 
lite to the sedentary animal. The man who 
vegelates, only doing a moderate amount 
of exercise, preserving a calin and even 
temperament, enjoys the longest span. 
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THE BARBER OF PERSIA.—A common 
Bight in the & reet* of Teteran is the itiner- 
aut barber. The Koran enjoins the mascu- 
line Mohammedan to sbave bis crown, 
The Sunnees shave the entire head except- 
ing a jong lock in the centre whereby, it is 
sald, the archangel may pluck them out of 
the grave. Butthe Sheahs or Persian Mus- 
su! mans shave froin the forehead down to 
the nape of the neck, leaving a highl|y prized 
lock On each side. 

It ia, therefore, common to se@é a man of 
the lower clasees seated on the pavement 
going through tne operation of having his 
head shaved. Tne remaining hair and 
beard are dyed, and it is rare that one sees 
gray bairs in Teheran. 

The first tint applied is henna, an orange- 
yellow vegetable dye, Many consider this 
80 handsowe as to prefer it without the fur- 
ther application of indigo which most se 
lect. The last tint, combined with the hen.- 
na imparts a durab'e and ratoer agreeable 
dark-brown color to the bair, 

The women aiso have their bair dyed and 
join the eyebrows with the pencil. All 
classes inake use Of the bath at least once a 
week, the wealtuy having steam baths at- 
tached to their dwellings, No Christian ts 
ever perinitted admission to the baths ofthe 
Persians, 

To the public baths the women go in the 
morning, také their sewing with them, and; 
after being thoroughly rubbed, scrubbed, 
devote several hours to smoking the kalian, 
euibroicering aud discussing the seandal of 
the neighborhood, which they assiduously 
circulate on thelr returr 


home, 
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KEEP STRAIGHT AILEAD,—Pay no at- 
tention to siauderers or OSS! p. mongers: 
Keep straight on in your course, and let 
their backbitings die the death of neglect, 

W hat is the use of lying awake at nights, 
brooding over the remark of some false 
friend that runs through your brain like 
forked lightning? Whoat’s the use of get- 
ting into a worry and fre’ over gossip that 
has been set a Hoatto your disadvantage 
by Some meéddiesom6e busybody who has 
more tiiwé than Character, 

These things can't possibly injure yor, 
uniess, indeed you take notice of tuem, and 
in coumbating them yive them character and 
standing. If what is said about you is true, 
set it right at once; if it 18 false, let it go for 
What it will fetch. If a bee stinge you, 
would you go to (he Live to destroy the in. 
sect? Would not a thousand come upon 
you? 

It is wisdom to say little respecting the 
injuries you have received. We are gener- 
aliy losers in the end, if we stop to refute 
all the backbitings and gossipings we may 
hear by the way. Tuey are annoying, it 
16 true, but not danyerous, 80 long as we do 
not &.up to expostulate and scoid our char- 





acters are formed aud sustained by onrown 
actions aud purpose nd@ not by others. 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 





What is the message that each irietmas brings 
since o'er the wondering Rarth 
Hover'd the radiance of those angel-wings 


hat heralded His birth ’ 


l’eace Is the message of each Christmas lay, 
A thousand times re-toid; 

The slaw year’s moons wax slowly, so decay, 
And Charity crows cold, 


Peace was God's tirst word to the Universe, 
Breath'd o'er the chaos vast, 

Where eyeliess forces, clemeni(s diverse, 
In ceaseless battle clasi’«, 


And Peace was His last word in later days, 
Whom, when Heaven's Seraphim 

Would honor with the very crown of praise 
As **Prince of Peace’* they hymn, 


Peace in our homes and on our country fall, 
And on the world around; 
Butin our hearts that Peace which passeth ail, 
The Peace of God be found! 
a — 


ABOUT THE SEASON. 





While there are certain tacts which every 
body knows concerning Christmas, there 
are others of almost eqyus! interest familiar 
to a comparative few. 

The first Christians solemnized Christ 
mas on the first day of January ; buton the 
day setapart tothe Feast of the Taber 
nacles they decorated tueir churches and 
houses with green boughs, asa memorial 
that Christ was actually born at that time, 

The first traces on record of the observ- 
ance of the festival ot Christmas are to be 
found about the second century, in the 
time of the Emperor Commedus, the man 
who desired to be calied Hercules, tought 
with the Roman gladiators, and boasted of 
his dexterity in killing wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. 

He was also in the habit of sprinkling so 
much gold dust on his hair and appearing 
bareheaded in the sunshine, that his head 
glittered as if surrounded with sunbeams, 
and gave him the appearance of a god. 

He was poisoned in the 31st year of his 
age by Martia, whose death he had pre- 
pared, ands the poison did not operate 
quickly he was strangled. 

Diocle ianus, the ferocious Roman Em- 
peror, who rose from the position of a com 
mon soldier to the supreme soverignty of 
the Roman Empire, leaves us proot sut 
ficient of the existence of the festival dur- 
ing his time, for sat Nicomedia, when he 
was holding his Court, he discovered a 
multitude of people gathered together in 
one of the churches celebrating Christ’s 
nativity, and thereupou ordered that all 
the doors should be shut and the church 
set fire to. 

Thus the church and the people were 
reduced toashes. This was the commence- 
ment of what was called the ‘‘tenth perse- 
cution,’’ which Jasted ten years. By that 
one act alone six hundred persons perished, 

Formerly the distribution of holiday 
gifts, in Germany, tovk place on Saint 
Nicholas’ Eve, filth of December, bet in 
order to invest the festival of Christmas 
with additional importance in the eyes of 
children, it was transferred to the Christ- 
mas tree. 

The fourteen days from the eleventh to 
the twenty fifth of December used to be 
called Halcyon Days, and 
to be, from their calm and tranquil char 
acter, an exception to the season, preparing 
the world quietly,as it were, tur the coming 
of the Saviour. 

The Romans held their Saturualis at this 
time cf the year, in commemoration of the 
peaceful and happy period in which Saturn 
flourished, which the poets have celebrated 
as the Golden Ave. The lowest slaves had 
atemporary eq islity with their masters, 
who patiently bore every treedom of re- 
mark from their menials, and even sub- 
mitted to the keenest sarcasme. 


were supposed 


One day only was at first devoted to the 
celebration of the but Auyustus 
gratified the people with two additional 
days of sport and festivity. The out-crop- 
ping of the freedom and license of the 
Saturnalia are visible in many forme in 
Christmas observances 

The feast of Asses in Fr nce and Eng- 
land were more of these December liberties 
In those grotesque 


festival 


born of the same stock 
Saturnalia 


lesqued ; inferiors personated their superi 


everything serious was bur 
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certafnties prevailed as to the exact date of 
Christ's birth, Pope Julius procured a strict 
erquiry to be made into the day of our 
Saviour’s birth, which being found to be 
on the twenty filth of December, the feast 
began then to be celebrated on that day. 

It is also reckoned that Christ's baptism 
by John took place on the sixth of January, 
when he was about thirty years of age. 

Io the sixteenth century the King, 
N. bles, Courtiers, everyone down even to 
the meanest beggar in the streets, went a 
mum ming in masks, representing the heads 
of goats, of stags, or of bulls, and some 
times dressed in ekins after the manner ot 
savages, an! bearing no little resemblance 
to wild snimals. 

In every parish & man was chosen, called 
the ‘ Lord ot Misrule,’’ and he used to col 
lect a large band of idle tellows who, dress 
‘d in various bright colors and covered 
with ribbong went through the streets and 
lanes, beating drums and blowing trum 
pets. 

The Grand Captain o! Mischicf acted as 
master of Revels at the houses: f the great 
in the land, and was crowned with much 
solemnity. He commonly entered upon 
his duties by explaining to the company 
that he absolved them from all their wis 
dom while the reign of fun and folly should 
last. 

The old superstition that on Christmas 
Eve the oxen are found on their knees, as 
in an attitude of devotion, and that after 
the change from the old tu the new style 
of calendar, they continued to do this only 
on the eve of Old Christmas Day, was 
widespread in times not so very long gone 
by. 

This was the continuation of the old me- 
d wval beliet that an ox and 4n ass, present 
at the nativity, fe:l on their knees in a sup 
pliant posture, as represented in many 
paintings and prints of the filteenth cen- 
tury. Midnight spirits bave also to torsake 
the carth on Christmas night, before the 
crowing of the cock. 

To many things used at Christmas time 
beneficial powers are ascribed. The Nor- 
man peasant considers pieces of the Christ 
mas cake a protection against damage by 
storms and against mad dogs. 

In Denmarg and Poland the crumbs are 
preserved until spring, to be mixed with 
the seed corn, and as medicine for horses 
and cattle. 

Healing properties are attributed to the 
ashes of the Yule login many localities in 
France, where by preference pieces of the 
cherry, plum, or oak tree are selected and 
sprinkled with salt and water, or with 
wine, tor the purpose. 

The straw strewn in Christmas times on 
the floor of Slavonic churches is consid 
ered as & remedy against sleeplessness, and 
as the best protection for fruit trees. 

i << - 


Brains of Bold, 


Hardness ever of hardness is mother. 

The lar 18 sooner Caught than the crip 
pie, 

When two 
wrong, 

Never intrude il] health, pains, losses or 
misturtunes, 

Ile who throws himself under the bench 


will be left to He there 


quarrel, both are in the 


People who are al ways talking sentiment 
rarely have deep feeling. 

The Dev] never tempted & maa whom 
he found Judictouasly employed, 

Bad memory has more sing laid to its 
charge than any other weaknes 

The competitors with whom 
ambition seems to vie are the dead, 


Remember the Divine saying, ‘‘He that 


‘ 


laziness’ 


keepeth bis mouth keepeth his life. 


He who never gives advice, and he who 


never takes it, are alike unworthy of friendship. 


se not ashamed to ask if you doubt; but 


be ashamed Ww be reproved for the same fault twiee, 


Love, in al) its shapes, implies sacrifices, 


Much must be conceded, iauch endured, if we would 


ilove, 


Hateful is the power, and 
fe f those who wist > be feared ra 


‘ 
I 


Talk to thyself and insist on a reply, yet 


‘ “~ » ha 
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pitiable is the 


ee, | 


Femininities. 


Toere is a cheerful ring in an engaged 
«irl’e laughter, 


The woman who gets but one letter a 
year alwaye reads It on the street, 


Therese Lavasseur, the last fame of Ros- 
seau, could pot tell the uae of day. 


A pretty girl don’t object to reflections 
on herself when they come trom a mirror. 


The newest silk uwbrellas for ladies have 
handles four and four and a-half feet ion length. 


Somebody says that Chinese tur looks 
like the sain of the poodle. There is one little rea- 
son why, it ts, 


Ricine had an illiterate wife, and was 
accustomed to boastfully declare that she could not 
read any of lis Lragedies, 


Heine said of the woman he loved: ‘‘She 
has neve: read aline of my writings, and does not 
even know what a poet is,*’ 


D> not have your gloves too tight; It is 
nelther graceful nor fashlonable to see a slx-and-a- 
half hand crowded into a six glove, 


A young iady who refuses to kiss her 
beau ls very ungrateful; she forgets how much she 
was kissed herself whea she was a baby. 


Ooe of the latest wrinkles in women’s 
tinery le a large, ornamental hairpin, with a fine 
gold eye-glass chain attached, which passes over the 
ear, 


The Empress of Japan has established 
a college tor women, which isto be ruled by a com- 
mittee of foreign ladies, two of whom will be Amert- 
cane, 


Be as kind and courteous to your hus. 
band as you were when he was your lover. Then 
you used to look up to him; do not now lvok down 
upon him, 


A circumstance not generally known is 
that all mall matter addressed to Sarah Polk, Lucre- 
tia R, Garteld and Julia D. Grant may be sent free 
of charge. 


A 17-year old nurse girl in the south of 
France, loavenge a whipping she recetved, leaped 
luto Lhe river with the child of ber mistress and both 
were drowued, 


“Doo't you think it extravagant, Henry, 
to pay $0 fora diamond ring for your wife7'* **Not 
atall; you seem to forget how much I shall save on 
her glove bill,** 


An Indiana woman who had a beautiful 
head of hair sold it, and with part of the proceeds at 
ouce tavested in acomplete set of ‘‘switches’’ and 
**front pleces,"* 


A solid silver pap bowl, lately intro- 
duced, beautifully engraved tla floral designs, with 
plate and spoon to match, forms a most acceptable 
present for a baby. 


Princess Eugenie, of Sweden, who sac- 
rificed her Jewels to bulla a heepital where poor 
cripples might be nursed and healed, is regarded as 
insane by her famlly. 


Whenever twins are born in Hartford, 
Conn, Itischronicled by a local paper, and a cer- 
tain lady of that city visits the mother and gives each 
baby a handsome present, 


One of the geaotier sex says that the 
paradise of a strong-minded woman ‘is where but- 
tons grow in thelr proper places, and where men 
cease from botheriag and needles are at rest.’ 


(4am chewers should take warning from 
the fate of a Newton, Conn., girl, aged 16, A plece 
of gui slipped dowa her throat and, lodging at the 
entrance lo the stomach, caused a tatal ulceration 


It you are obliged to leave a basket of 
clothes that have been dampened for troning longer 
than usual, put them in adry place away from art}- 
ficlal heat, and they will not mildew or sour for 
‘lays. 

The Commissioner of the Department of 
Labor asserts that no girl under 16 years of age 
should be allowed to work, aod that the couatry 
would be betver off If none under BD were allowed in 
factories, 


Hubby: ‘I do wish thac baby next door 


would keep quiet Its yelling ts a terrible nu! 
ance Witey: "Why, Joha, that’s not the Smitha 
haty! tis ours, in the back room.’ Hubby: ‘Ie 


that so’ The dear ilttle darling!" 


Unmatched gloves are creeping into 


min Paris. For example, for second 


wider fas 

sourning « biack and slate colored glove are worn 
ALthe op ra the same situation ts indicated by « 
ross-mateh of black and white. 


First dame: ‘‘What shall we do to day? 


Let's gotothe matinee.’* Seeond dame, ‘Can't: 
we haven't any money. It takes money to go Wo 
First dame: ‘So It does. LI did not 


Well, let's go shopping.’* 


the theatre. * 
ok of that. 


Youngest daughter, to father of seven of 


them: ‘‘Papa, can't, I positively can’t stand the 
strain! Imusttell von! [had planned to elope to- 
nigbt!*? Papa: ** Just my luck! What did you 


wantto peach for? Now | suppose I have got to 
stop you!’ 

One pound and & quarter of washing 
smia, dissolved in a@ gallon of water by bolling 
makes a g000 washing fuid, When the mixture (s 
cold add about one-half acupful of ammoata (harte- 
horn) and bottle for use, taking care to kerp the 
fluld corked from the air, 


A clock modeled after a boiler and en 


wi 4a gent a ructed new timepiece 
i fs 1 hraesand nickel trimmings lhe 
» f ak pla “ 1 acclg 
4 4 A ee re »! f “ 
7 “wo I 
A - f A aecre fast 
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FAasculinities. 
Every man is a volume, i: you know 
” aenbauanee a bad motive if 


one ls concelvable, 


Learn to govern yourselves, and to be 
gentle and patient. 


Learn to say kind and pleasant things 
whenever opportunity offers, 


Dr. Talmage says the devil has many 
able lieutenants on earih. 


Louis XV. said it was easier to make all 
Kurope agree than two women. 


‘Was it the girl's tatner who broke off 
the engagement?'' ‘'No,'* replied the Jilted lover, 
*4t washer little brother.** 

Vehemence creates dislike, excessive 
mildnessa contempt; be neither so severe as to be 
hated, nor eo tame as tu be Insulted 


Among the students at Princeton ©l- 
lewe Is one 72 yeare old, He ts studying for the min- 
letry, and expects to graduate this term, 


A person that woul! secure to himeelf 
wreat deference will, perhaps, «alin hie potnt by al- 
leuce as effectually as by anything be can say. 

A grand retutation of the siatement that 
marriag? ts afallure lathe unusual number of wed- 
dings to the **best society’ of all leadiog clules 

A brass hand, grasping between its 
thumb and forefinger a mother-of-pearl pen, asta 
the act of writing, le a unique desigu in paper- 
weights. 

A clergyman who married «a couple of 
deaf-and-duml mutes to Brooklyn the other day 
made a bad break when he wished them ‘‘unspeaka 
ble biiss,** 


Klopstock engraved on the grave of his 
wile two sheaves of wheat, thrown, ae It were, 
carelessly together, with the eworde:'*'We shall ripen 
in heaven.’’ 

Beware of using any perfume but your 
wife's, a divorce sultin Jamestown, N. Y , grows 
out of a failure on the part of the husband to ob- 
serve thie rule, 

A widower is like a baby, because he 
erties for the first six months, begins to notice ta the 
next six months, aud itis hard work for him to get 
through the second summer. 

‘A gentleman should never take a 
lady’s hand unless she offera it,’’ save a book of etl- 
quette, This knocksour old tashtoned ideas about 
proposing completely askew. 

Eojoy the blessings of the day if Ged 
sends them, and the evils bear paticntiy and aweetly, 
for the day only is ours; we are dead wo yesterday, 
and we are not yet bora to to-morrow. 

It is ‘‘good form’ to putin the marriage 
notice when you can, not only papa's name, but 
grandfather's and uncle's, too. Moctecy would falu 
deal heavily in ‘*honorable progenttors."’ 


A Chicagoan has invented 


a good 


a vew calcu 


lating machine which will subtract, uwultiply or dl. 
vide with accuracy, It ls eaid to work perfectly, 
aud will save much time in commercial operations, 


First citizen: “I'm proud of my wife 
Shecan speak five different languages. How many 
languages doea your wite speek?’ Beecond citizen: 
‘“lnited States and bavy talk, That's enough for 
me,** 


King Chulalongkorn sends the Emperor 
of Otina 8 wedding present. It Is @ stool, the 
cusblon of which la cuovered with diamonds and big 
rubles. The Emperor will need balf-eollng to use it 
ana reat. 

A bollow Jog of wood on two rollers has 
a precocious lad tn sliver seated upon it, holding ta 
his extended tande two glase wella, the be 
serving as a pen reat, the whole forming an al olra- 
ble Inketand, 


Blinks: ‘ Think your wife wonld of jee 


low wood 


tohaving you gooftt d hooting with me Jtrh 
D'in afraid ahe would If T asked her I te 
my little son to orderher to let me go he alway 


obeys him.’ 


She: ‘Perbaps you are not aware. Co] 


onel Snariington, thatl adlaifa 
fore your ble \ t ‘ aware 
Mra, Snariingten, tha ly t ‘ ‘ 
ent wom belo I rue 

“Ma,”” said «4 Camden ama my, “hurry 
pand wolnto the par 
hheri** os5 ‘iitg “rT 4 at . en aad 
seed him put l aft! rN i lf her «a tard i 
say, ‘‘Now, I'm goin’ ter squee 7 tea 


Hope ie a prodigal young heir, and ex 


perience lea his banker, but bis drafts are seldom 
bouored, since there ts often «a heavy balance ava 
him, because he drawe largely ut A stall ear s!, 
is not yet in possession, and if lie were, wor 
dle, 

The three most beautiful words ia the 
VKogiish language are Mother, Home and Heavwe 
A young married man at oureloow saya that a 
beauty and haoploesa muected ~ i the «a ° 
three worde are aesecciate ) wit this slngle word 
“Wife. 

Clean!ineas of person pronotes Sea'th ot 
boty, andthis im turn naturally bewets 4 ity of 
mind and moral elevation ‘ ‘ sare julte 
as mitt roncerned i bay a er an ineeenu 
as tidy an! aa clean a 
are pure from prin ple Lp 

Ot the 22 Presidents 1! received 
eyiate eo ation a a t 
plete course. A ’ . the wi 
were awyers o a 

elr ‘*, «@ na 
ep _ wn” a i 
I a ye 5s 
It ia the per 4 
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Recent Book Issues. 


An elegant and valuable little book in 
all reepects is “Oysters and Fish,’’ by T. I. 
Murray. Itisalietof the best and sim- 

lest ways of cooking these daintiea. No 
900k on the subject ever did ite work het- 
ter. Publisnhea by Stokes & Hro., New 
York. For sale by Porter « Coates. Price 
) centa, 

“The Good Things of Lite,’’ In ita fifth 
series in fully upto and even beyond the 
excellence of Its predecessors, Made up of 
the choteest) pietures from the well known 
w ekly Life, itisat once a crown of wit and 
art The pictures and accompanying re 
marks in all cases «re marked by taaste, 
~wint, and bumor, Published by Stokes « 

ro., New York. For sale by Porter « 
Coates. Price 82 50 

“Biue Jackets of '76" is a volume tbat 
will be especially interesting to boys = It 
Gives a history of the naval batties of the 
American Revolution, together with a nar 
rative of the war with Tripoli, which was 
as replete with thrilling incidents and the 
moat signal instances of bravery. The book 
is written by Willis J. Abbott, author ot 
‘Blue Jackets of 61," and is illustrated 
with thirty-two epirited full page enyrav 
ings, Published by Dodd, Mead & Co, 
New York. For saie by Porter & Coates 
Price $2 00. 


A splendid little book, in size and gen- 
eral got-up, is “In the Name ot the King,”’ 
a book of verse of serious character, Geo 
Klingle, author of “Make Thy Way Mine,”’ 
is the writer, and that both head and heart 
made his work a labor of love is evident 
from the feeling and taste displayed on 
every page. Price $100. “Uncle Ruther- 
ford’s Nieces,’ by Joauna H. Matthews, is 
astory for giria, which while telling and 
teaching much wholesome truth, does it in 
a manner at once healthy and entertaining. 
Fine binding and large type. Price $1.25 
Published by Stokes & Kro, New York. 
For sale by John Wanamaker, this ty, 


“Worthington'’s Annual’ cones as near 
being a perfect boliday treasure aa is possi 
bie tor anything in the book line to be, It 
contains some two bundred and twelve 
quarto pages, each page containing one or 
more eplendidly drawn pictures, from tull- 
page down, Accompanying these illustra. 
tions are stories, poems, little essays, anec- 
dotes, history, adventures, etc., everything 
in fact that can entertain a healthy boy or 
giri, and ‘bile pleasing them, do them 
gocd in other ways, It basa beautiful col 
ore) frontispiece and is bound in « style to 
suitall beauty-loving eyes. Published by 
Worthington Co., New York. For sale by 
Portier A Coates. 


FRESH PERIODIOALS 


The December number ot Te Connors- 
geur bes for a frontispiece a Charming poo 
tolype entitied *Ciose of the Day.” “A 
Visit ty Bailey, Binks & Biddle’s Ari 
RK ome’ is the tithe of a handsomely illus 
trated paper showing rare designs in sil- 
verware, Other illustrated articles are "The 
German Family of Goldamiths,” “Old Va 
lenciennés Porcelain and Falence,’’ and 
“Chant lly and its Collections.” Published 
quarterly by Bailey, Banks & Biddle. 


The Christmas number of St, Nicholas is 
astull of good things as the pack of the 
patron saint after whom itis named. There 
are stories, sketches, poems, pictures, jin- 
gies and riddles, Among the attractions 
are “The Curious History of a Messaage,’’ 
by Frank R Stockton; “Biceps Grimlund’s 
Christinas Vacation,’’ by Prot. H. H. Boy- 
essen; “A Sixteenth Century Christmas,” a 
jay, by Chas, A. Murdock; “Little Saint 
Liivabeth,’’ a new stor ’ by Mra Burnett, 
author of “Litthe Lord Daadavess” “The 
Bells of Ste. Anne,’’ a serial story, by Mrs 
Mary Hartwell Catoerwood; “The Silver 
Heart; or Faithtul Leo,’’ a dog sketch, by 
Mre. Holman Hunt; Ten Weeks in Ja- 
pan,’’ by Mra. Mabel Loomis Todd; ‘Toe 
Routine of the Republic,’’ by Eimund Al 
ton; ‘Novel Christmas Presenta,’’ and how 
to make them, by Elizabeth W. Champ 
ney, and much other good reading. The 
eugravings are numerous and executed in 
the best atyle of the art. The Century Co., 
New York. 


The Century tor December opens with a 
frontispiece picture, The Coming of Win- 
ier,’ and contains alsoa number of ftull- 
page engravings of sacred pictures by the 
old and |ittie Known Italian master, Duc- 
clo, in the Gallery of Itatan Masters, which 
is pow one of the moat valuable features of 
The Century There ia a western story in 
verse, by James Whitcomb Riley, entitled 
‘Last Christoas Wasa Year Ayo,’ and a 
Curistinas @ditorial. A etriking feature o 
this number ie furnished by two articles on 
Henry Ward Beecher’s memorable appear. 
ance in England in 1863 tn advocacy of 
the cause of the Amertean Union. But the 
two contributions to this number having 
perhaps the bigbest importance are the in 
stalment of the Life of Lincoln, entitled 
“First Plans tor E naocipation,” and the 
paper by Mr. Kennan, in which he graphi- 
cally deseribes ‘Life on the Great Siberian 
Road" The ction of the number com. 
prises “Tie Rise and Fall of ‘The Irish 
Aigle;’”’ “Fraucoise in Louisiana,” by Mr, 
Cable: “The Third of March,’ by Julian 
Hawtborne; and the second instalment ot 
Mrs. Catherwood's °K :mance of Dollard.’’ 
Henry James ha« an interesting article on 
“London,” illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
Edward L. Wi.son gives his personal obser 
vations on the route ‘ From Sinai to Shec 


bein,'’ accom panied by fifteen illustrations 
The departments—'*Topice of the Times,”’ 
“Open Lettera, and ‘‘Bric.# Brac’’—are 


weil Hlled with some of the best reading in | 


pthe number. The Century Co., New York. 
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NOME SECRETS OF HAPPINESS. 


N LIFE there are certain great troubles 
thatare unavoidable; but the majority 
of mena and women suffer under the con- 

sant pressure of little troubles that are by 
no means necessary or inevitable, 

There ia the art of being, if not happy, 
at least cheerful, and asensibie man would 
rather bea master of that art than al! the 
otbers, 

It does not consist in shirking unpleas- 
ant duties or grave responsibilities, but it 
does consist very largely in refusing to 
sufler in advance of affliction. 

Everybody has laughed at the young 
wowan who was found weeping because it 
had occurred to her that she inight some 
day have a son who would fall into the 
river and be drowned, Hers was the ex. 
treme case, butshe wasthe victim of a di- 
noane that is only too common, 

Of course every one must have his trou- 
bles—we ali know tbat, ales! But why 
should we be at pains to paint the curtain 
that mercifully veils the future with scenes 
of disaster and gloom? 

Anxiety is, I believe, very often the result 
ot temperament; but then it is possible to 
cultivate a habit in opposition to the ten- 
dencies of temperament. 

it is possibile to get into the habit of look 
ing On the bright side of things, and of ig- 
noring anything about the cloud except its 
silver lining. This babit of hoping is a 
good habit; it makes a man not only hap- 
pler, but stronger, too, and so tends to jus- 
tify itself. 

The army that goes into battle expecting 
deteat, is not likely to win; but the army 
that believes itself invincible fights with a 

confidence that is half the victory. 

Alter all, hower, contentment is better 
than hope, so far as this world is concerned, 

“We can all bave what we like,’”’ runs 
the old saw, ‘‘by simply liking what we 
have.’’ 

There is a certain unconquerable com- 
placency which, althougt it may appear ri- 
diculous, must bea great comfort to those 
who poss ss it. We remember an old story 
in point: 

A gentleman, travelling on horseback 
through a country new to bim, saw a boy 
at work in a oorn Held. Said be, as he rode 
up to the lad— 

“Your corn is rather small for this time 
of the year, isn’t it?’’ 

‘* You, sir,’’ replied the boy; ‘‘we planted 
the email kind,” 

“But it looks yellow,’’ persisted the 
traveller. 

“Of course it does,’’ said the boy; ‘‘we 
didn’t expect to make much when we 
planted it, 

Tuat boy was beyond the reach of critt- 
cism and it was impossible to afflict him 
with any sense of faliure. We bave known 
en whoexpected « great deal though they 
ouly planted “the small kind,’’ 

There are people who go avout ina vague 
sort o! way who expect to become tamwous 
andrich, Like tue rustic in the table, they 
wait tor the river to run dry that they may 
cross it, and grow gray on the bank. 

One of the secre s of bappines, consists 
in finding enjoyments in genius, tue fame, 
and the weaith of otuer people. 

“Miss S.,’"’ said a distinguished divine 
one day, ‘‘you have devoted a great dea o! 
care to the outivation of your flower garaen 
and | wish to say that lam very gratelul 
to you.”’ 


“the flowers are mine and not yours.” 

“Ah, Miss S., thatis true. The flowers 
are yours; but they are in full view from 
uly house, and they veautify the landscapes, 
and | enjoy them as much as you do with- 
out having to take care of them ” 

Tuere 18 agreat deal of philosophy in 
that way of looking at your peigubor’s 
goods, 

if your prosperous triend builds a stately 
mansion, stand across the street and ad- 
inire its Ate og tagger do not burry tome to 
bide yoursell tn your poorer dwelling with 
envy gnawing at your heart, 

lt he 18 a great orator, bear bim and re- 
joice in bis eloquence. If he bas written a 
popular book read itand sbare the gen- 
eral pleasure. Gentlus has wrong tt its best 
in sorrow and travail; but we may enjoy 
its works in our hours of ease, 
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ANTS AND CATERPILLARS —A travel- 
ler in South Altrica telis of a singular coin- 
bat he had witnessed. He was musing 
one morning with bis 6yes on thé ground, 
when he noticed acaterpillar crawling along 
at arapid pace followed by hundreus of 
smallanis, Being quicker in tueir move- 
ments, thé ants would catch up with the 
caterpillar, and one would mouutbis back 
and bite him, Pausing, the caterpillar 
would turn his head and bite the ant and 
kill his tormentor, After slaughtering a 
dozen or more of bis persecutors tne cater- 
pillar showed signs of fatigue. The ants 
made a combined attack. Betaking bim- 
self to a stalk of grass, he climbed up tail 
first followed by the ants. Asone came 
near be seized it in his jaws and threw it 
off the stalk. The ants, seeing that the cat- 
erpiliar bad boo strong a position for them 
to overcome, resorted to strategy. They 
began sawing through the gra-# stalk. In 
a lew minutes the stalk teil, and hundreds 
of ants pounced upon the caterpillar. He 
was killed at once. 


- —-_ — 
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“How so?” inquired the young lady; [ 





TRE WEEPING WILLOW. 





The Tryolean peasanw hold the weeping 
willow sacred; because, in spite of its pray- 
ere and tears ite boughs were used to scourge 
our Lord; the sorrow!ul tree has never 
ceased to mourn and weep over the dread- 
tul deed. 

Fairest among the trees of Eden grew the 
willow, Tall and strong, it shot forth its 
many brancoes, Lighber and atill higher, 
each leaf springing upwerds towards the 
glowing heaveus, 

Exuiting in conscious strength and vigor, 
it grew more proudly beautiful every day. 

When our first parents’ fall threw tne 
shadow over every growing thing on earth, 
the willow alone remained unmoved, 

W benever the wild, roaming beasts rested 
under ite shade, they bowled mournfully, 
and tbeir pitiful savage voices seemed to 
sa\: ‘Alas, unbappy tree!"’ 

Then tne wiiiow, rearing aloft its nobie 
bead, thought in its arrogant heart, ‘Fools! 
1 need nocom passion,” 

Aud whenever the birds alighted on its 
brancnes, their joyous notes were changed, 
and their melancholy song the €ree heard 
plainly: “Ales, unbappy wiilow!’’ But she 
rusti@d ber dainty leaves, and answered 
scorniully: “I bave no need for pity.” 

The summer insects, buzzing in the sultry 
air; the 6 off wind playing with the boughs; 
the raindrops, pattering on the upturned 
leaves—all seemed to murmur Badly: ‘‘Alas, 
unbappy willow!’ 

But still the tree grew strougin ever- 
increasing pride and beauty. 

Mauy years passed. But one day came 
fierce and cruel men, who tore from the 
Willow her glowing branches, and with 
ihe. scourged tue Lord their God. 

Then the tree, shuddering with grief and 
horror, bowed down with unutterable 
shame, drooped its proud head to the eartu 
and wept. 

And ever since, uncomforted, it bas never 
ceased to mourn the sufferings of our 
Saviour, but weeps day and night over the 
Sacred Drops of Blood which flowed be- 
neath its branches, 

Shrinking trom the sun, it bangs its head 
and sorrows always, and when the wind 
stirs the heavy leaves, they .nurwur in their 
pain, Alas!’ 

me 


RATHER AWKWARD.—A noted tenor 
Bibger “was Once reuue/ ing #4 Bolo in church 
iu “*Te Deum,” and misiaking the instruc- 
tion to (be Organist as to the use of the stops 
for the sacred words, sang oul at the top of 
his voice, ‘Pedal, great gamba and swell,” 
to the asion'si ment of tue congregation. 
He couid not account tor the unountrolla- 
bie and convulsive, though suppressed 
laughter on the part of the choir, and was 
not aware of bis mistake until it was ex- 
piained to him, when he was overcome wiih 
inurtifioation. 

Another iustance was that of a well-known 
baritone singer, who inadvertently placeu 
tne slur on tue wrong note, 

He bad adapted a fawous air to the hymn 
beginning, ‘Before the Lord we bow,”’ and 
instead of placing the siur on the tirat two 
syilables, he placed it on the last one and 
rendered it thus, “Before the Lord we bow- 
wow-wow,” 

‘The ¢ ff.ct was wonderful. As he had a 
powertul voice bis bearers were thoroughly 
electr fied at this unwonted and unlooked- 
for canine linitation, 


——_—___ > —_ 9 —_~< a 


A PoLITE BUR@LaR.—The Hungarian 
papers CoulsiD @xci lug accounts of the re- 
cont proceedings Of a particularly gentie- 
inanly burglar who is now languishing in 
prison at Pe-th, 

On one occasion this man broke into a 
bOusé, In one Of the upper rooms of which 
he discovered @ young iady, who, alter re- 
turning from «@ ball, bad failen asieep ina 
cbarr, 

He left the house, broke into a neighbor- 
ing oné,and obtained a quantity of jewelery; 
returning lo the fair sieeper, he awoke her 
without alarming ber. He tven begged 
her tw do him the favor uf dancing with 
hin. Sue bad no choice and cowplied, tne 
burglar meanwhile whistling one of Prof. 
Strauss's wost popular walizes. 

When he bad danced to bis satisfaction, 
he graceltuliy presented his partner with 
the jewe 8 whien be had stolen from the 
nelguboripg bouses, and, after kissing her 
band, revired, 

Ono anotber occasion he stopped a carriage 
which contained an old genticman and bis 
daughter, a remarkably pretty girl. 

He wade the travellers dismount, pock- 
eted the old gentleman’s watecn and purse, 
and, baving 6xawined the young iady’s 
watch, offered to allow her to ransom it for 
a kiss, 

She agreed; and the robber rode off, re- 
marking to the father that there was no 
lun propriety, Sir, in that kies, seeing that the 
young lady's father was present,” 

The adventurer is said to beso popular 
in Pesth that the autborities are afraid to 
punish him as he deserves, 

His photographs are in all the shop win- 
dows; and many women of fashion carry 
the burgiar’s miniature portrait in their 
lock eta, 

ee ee 

“IT don’t say marriage is a failare;” said 
Ajai, Candidly, as he sat down on a log, 
just outside the garcven ot E ienand looked 
bungriiy atthe fruiton the otuer side ef 
the wall, “but if I bad remained single this 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


A real bumorist has been found in Tur- 
key. He is thenew press censor of Con- 
stantinople, and these are some of the 
orders which be bas sent out. They will 
make the average A merican local editor fee) 
the value of liberty. 

“Article 3 —Do not publish scientific or 
literary articies too long for completion ina 
single issue. Avoid notice to be continued, 
which causes uncomfortable tension of 
mind, 

“Article 4.—Avoid blank spaces and sug- 
gestive dots in the body of an article. They 
tend to raise suppositions and disturb the 
tranquility of the reader’s mind. 

“Article 5,—Avoid personalities, If any 
body comes and tells you that a Governor 
or Deputy Governor has been guilty of em- 
bezziement, malad ministration,or any other 
biamewortby conduct, treat the charge as 
not proved and say nothing about it, 

“Article 6,— You are forbidden to publish 
petitions in whicn individuals or associa- 
tions complain of acts of misgovern- 
ment and calls the Sultan’s attention to 
them, 

“Article7.—You are absolutely forbid- 
den to publist a word about attempts on 
the lives of foreign sovereigns or acts of 
sedition in foreign countries, for it is not 
good that such things should be made 
known to our loyal and peaceful popula- 
tion. 

“Article 8.— You must not mention these 
regulations in these columns of your jour- 
nal, because they might provoke criticism 
or draw unpleasant observations trom ill 
conditioned minds,”’ 

= a aD 


THE NUMBER “TEN.’’—Tbe reason why 
ten is @ favorite DUMDver is obvious enough: 
nawely, that we have ten fingers. Wuen 
we begin to count, we almost of necessity 
do #0 with our fingers, Ifthe number of 
things be very large, the collection is 
paturally grouped again by tens, and 80 we 
have bundredsa, A sarther grouping of 
hundreds ieads to thousands, and so forth. 

Thus we get the ordinary system of num- 
@ration, and there can be no manner of 
doubt that man’s ten fingers are the root of 
it. Weare told in treatises on arithmetic 
that it would have been much more con- 
venient if we had engaged to count by 
twelves instead of by tens; and possibly this 
may be true, 

But, if it be, we bave so much the more 
evidence, if evidence be needed, that the 
basis of the system of counting was not de- 
termined by theoretical considerations, but 
by the simple elementary fact of the num- 
ber of human digits beiug ten and not 
twelve. 

—_———— — ee — 
LIFE IN A VILLAGE,—Stranger: “Pretty 
littie vilinge tiis.’’ 
Native: ‘*Yos, we pride ourselves on its 
beauty.” 
S.: “I bave always lived in town, but 
when I see such a charming place as this I 
sigh for the quiet and repose of village life. 
One, however, gets 80 used to the excite- 
ment of a large city that life in the country 
would be tame, dull; in short, one would 
die of ennui.’”’ 

N.: “Think so?” 

S.: “Oh, yes; village life is so calm, 80 
peaceful, one would Jurget that one belong- 
ed to the world and leave it.” 

N.: *Well, | don’t know much about the 
excitementsa of town, but i know some- 
thing about those of a village. We've got 
two reading societies here, a church choir, & 
brass band, and an amateur dramatic club, 
and if you come here, it won’t be with 
ennui that you will die, I’m sure,” 
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Humorous. 





THE SOLI Loguy. 





Fair Amoretta sighing said— 

**Nineteen am I, and still unwed; 

While other girls have swains in plenty, 
Not one the luckless times have sent me''’ 


Young Leonard strolling careless by, 
Heard the forlorn one’s pensive sigh; 
And straight his heart, betrayed by pity, 
Love entering captured all the city. 


Then said he to th’ astonished fair 

**Banish, dear maid, thy cause of care. 

Since swains thou'st none, for lack of better, 
Take me, take me, 0 Amoretta!’’ 


MOKAL, 
Ye maids who lie awake o”’ nights, 
Thinking of love and love's delights, 
Hie ye to some soft shady grove 
Where coos the amorous turtle dove; 
And when a youth of gentile mien 
Comes strolling near your leafy screen, 
Be not too coy, and not too proud, 
But, like Romeo's Jullet, think aloud. 


—U. N. NON, 





Designing men—Architects. 

Born to rule—a bookkeeper. 

Fow] play—Raffling turkeys. 

Rifle practice—Pocket-picking. 

Unredeemable bonds—Vagabonds. 

High words—Dialogue in a balloon. 

Ground rents—Tue effects of an earth- 
quake. 

Universal 
chaser, 

A dead reckoning}— 
funeral expenses, 

Who was Richard the Third before he 
was himself again. 

Eating between meals is 
healthy as drinking between drinks. 

When is a crow absolutely inexcusable ? 
—When it’s a raven without caws, 

Never travel without a pocket-companion. 
A well-filled pocket-book is the best. 

The man who sat on a paper of tacks 
said they reminded him of the income-tax, 

A writer on schoo] discip'ine says, ‘‘With 
outa liberal use of the rod, itis impossible to make 
boys smart.’’ 

Why is the money you are in the habit 
of giving to the poor like a newly-born babe?— Be- 
cause it's precious little. 


People who take moonlight strolls on 
railroad tracks shouldn't be offended if the coroner 
dvecen*t recognize them. 

A tailor advertises to guarantee his cus- 
tomers ‘‘good fite.’’ If he doesn’t give them fits by 
his tailoring, he probably will by his charges, 

The Missouri pigs are so tat that in order 
to find out where their heads are it is necessary to 
make them squeal, and then Judge by the sound, 


The busy bee is held up as an example of 
industry to boys, yet what a terrible example he is, 
If boys were like bees you couldn't stick your nose 
into a schvol-room without getting it thumped, 


profession — That of gold 


Calculating one’s 


not 80 un- 


“Papa, it’s going to snow before long, 
aln’t it?’ asked a little hopeful, and when his father 
replied by asking him what made him think so, sald; 
**Why, I see the Christimas thingsin the store win- 
dows,’’ 


Miss Keand, to handsome young physi- 
clan: ‘Oh, doctor, how do youdo? You look kill- 
ing this evening !** Young physictan, quietly :— 
‘Thank you, but I’m not; I'm off duty, don’t you 
know.’’ 


Mrs, Jason: ‘‘Jediel, 
such person as the fool-killer’'’ Mr. Jason. ‘*What 
idiotic questions you doask,. How the dickens do I 
know?’ Lnevermethim.’’ Mrs. Jason: ‘Oh, I 
know that !’’ 


To “Young Housekeeper’’—If you in- 
tend to stuff your Christmas turkey with oysters, 
you should certainly first remove the shells, People 
should not put an enemy Into their mouths to steal 
away their teeth. 


A boy who had been starving himself for 
some time in anticipation of a Christmas feast was 
heard to remark to a companion that he was so 
empty that he beard the first mouthful strike on the 
bottom of his boots. 


was therc ever 


‘“‘My brothers are lucky dogs One of 
them married two big farms and the other married a 
nalf interest in a national bank.’’ ‘*They are lucky 
indeed, What did you get with your wife7'’ **Me’ 
Oh, I gota limbe: Jaw and @ pair of ice-cold feet’? 


A Paris policeman, being summoned 
into the presence of a man who had Just shot him- 
self dead, after severely wounding a woman, dis- 
played his anxiety to arrive at the facts of the case 
by excitedly demanding of the only surviving wit- 
nese of the fray: ‘‘Did this man kill himself before 
he fired at this lady or noi’’’ 


A little girl, caugnt by the glitter of the 
shining bracelets on the visitor's fair arm, under 
the usual puffy glove, insisted on borrowing them, 
Her wish was granted, and she ra: sult of the jroom 
to show her new at'ractions to her ndma. Pres- 
ently she came running back, **Well,’’ said her 
mother, ‘‘did you show the bracelets to your grand- 
mamma’’’ ‘Yes, ma.’’ ‘‘And what did she say’’’ 
‘She said they were plated.’’ 


——_—_ - 


“TRUE as stesl’’ and as unerring as the 


marinsr’s compass is Dr. Bull’s Cough 
Syrup. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Tur OpoMrTER.—A new amusement is 
called the odometer. This isthe way it is 
done: ring, & fragment of sheli-lac, or 
any other substanoe, similarly suspended 
from the first joint of the forefinger by a 
thread or piece of silk is called an odome- 
ter, 

It is asserted that, suspended over cer- 
tain objects, at present unlimited in num- 
ber, the odometer swings in well-defined 
but different directions, as if acted upon by 
some unseen magnetic power,’ For instance, 
su-penda bitof sbell-lac over a pile of 
dollars, and we have longitudinal oscil. 
leione 

Experimenter, continuing above experi- 
nent, takes with bis unengaged hand the 
hand of a person of the opposite sex. Re- 
sult—tranaverse osciliations of the odome- 
ter. Then,the experiiment being continued, 
let @ person of the sex of the experimenter 
take and hold the unengaged hand of the 
second party. 

Resu.t—lonyitudinal oscillations of the 
odometer, Andso on without end. By 
substituting a woman's hair in place of the 
siik medium, an entire reversal of the 
oscillations will take place,and a transverse 
notion will ensue, as if the operator had 
grasped with bis disengxuged band the Land 
of a person of the opposite sex. 

Se 

In all things reason should prevail; it is 
quite another thing to be atilf, than steady 
iu an Opinion, 
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AN acre of performance is worth the 
whole world of promise, 
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For sale by all 
Leading Retatlers, 
FERRIS BROS. Mire. 
341 Broadway,N.Y. 
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RU PTURE.—My son was ruptured from birth 
upntuil? yearsold, [took him to doctors, hospitals 
and University of Pennsylvania with no relief, 
Growing worse, until | took him to Dr. J. B. Mayer, 
831 Arch et., Phila.; he gave him ease at once and 
entirely cured him, Whililam Dix, 1526 Montrose st., 
Philadelphia, 
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Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 3, 1888, 
PLAIDS ARE AT THEIR BRIGHTEST. A WEALTH 
of toem, as if every tartan —e had been san- 
stamped on these warm, soft wovls. We don't pre- 


tend tocountthem,. There's nothing short, Stripes 
and cluster stripes and broken stripes, priem Unted, 
crossed crisscrossed and tangled, o.bing that 


seems dull or dead, 

Let one of the quietest, simplest styles stand forall. A 
piace camel-hair, cut into half-inch squares by halt- 
neh wide stripes both ways, and sprinkied with 
bright specks like bultercups in aJune meadow, A 
first-class, good weight, 42-inch stuff. It has been 
$1.25, now 7x, Nota «ar inof reason tor the droo, 
or tor the drop in dozens more dress-stuffe—except 
that we don't walt Ulli sundown of @ seasen to 
such things, 

MOuE AND MORE ROOM FOR HANDKERCHIEFS, IT 
is aiways ev thistime of year, S4 teetol counters 
does very wellfor samples, but that's before the 
quick steps of the Holiday vaying begins, There is 
now: 

One lone counter for Silk Handkerchiefs. 

One tong counter for Mea's Linen Handker- 
chiefs, 

Ves ase counters for Women's Liaen Handker- 
chiets, 

The Linea ts Pure Linen. We've eald that time 
and again, bul you can’t bear it ivo often, Linen ts 
Linen here, Justas everything else in the store ts 
exactivy what we eay it is. 

The little Handkerchiefs for boys and girls are just 
astrue flax as the big ones for bigger foike. ou 
may have them 


printed revered 
embroidered scalloped 
hematitched diced 


or with fancy sewing. 

Let one kind—Ladies’ embroidered White Linen 
Handterchiets—show how varieties run; One hund- 
red aod fifi y-elx distinct styles, Se to@ieach Every 
one new this season, We never bad anything ap 
proaching them for sorts, And we've made no count 
of the hicket of Women’s White Linen Handker- 
chlets, embrotdered or bematitched, “ Be. and 


under (a wondertully govud one at 12\¢c), or of the 
higher fight into white, lace edged goods up to #6 
each, 


Women's plain White Linen Ilandkerchiefs, \4, 's, 
1, 4g and 2 inch hema, §1 to M Wa dozen. 

We beileve our Women’s l.'sc. white unlaundered 
Initial Mandkerchiel the best tor the money ever 
sold. Dimes do as much accordingly tor you tn 
another grade, 

Misses’ Handkerchiefs, acallope d, 
embroidered and printed, 10 to tec, 

Boye’ Handkerchiets, woven border, 5, 6 and Be. 

So the story ruus—but you haven't had ualf of it. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


SEA-SALT 


hematitched, 





DOLLA oe D& CO., 


comes sT., 
Philade!phia. 

wi Premier Artists 

IN HAIR. ) 


Inventors of the celebrated GORBARER VER- 
TILATING@G WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
roU PRES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and GenUemen 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
ror bd artes ~~ 8 neat ape c8enee, 
‘ r e NC . 
“ee stahage No. 1. From forehead back 
No. 2% From forehead 
ov 


as far as bald. 
er the head to neck. | No. 2. (ver forehead as 
No. & From ear w ear 


far as required. 
over the top. No. 3. ver the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head. 
round the forehea 
hey bave ee ~ ready for sale a splendid mash of 
ents’ we, = en Lac.es’ Wias, Half ian 
rizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beaut fully mane 
ured, and as cheap as any establishment in tae 
nion. Letters from any part of the world will re 
ceive attention. 





Dollard's Herbantum Extract for 
the Nair. 


This preparation hasbeen manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’sfor the past Gity years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it has never oa ores advertised, 
the demand for it keeps 6 eadiiy ty lee 

Also Dollard'’s Negenerattye (ream, \o be 
ueed to conjuuetio: wih the Hetoensam whee 
ihe Mair te naturally dry and needs an oll, 

TESTIMONIALS 

he followtog testimonials from well kgown per- 
sone who have used thie Wash fora number of years, 
sad bees wreatly benefited by it, are suflicient proof 
that itis all that tsclaimed ior tt: 

NaVY Pay Orrice, Phitadetphia, 

I have used ‘“'Doliard’s Herosactam Excract, or 
Vevetable Hair Wash,’ regularly tour upwardeof five 
years with greatadvautase, My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, wasearly restored, and hae been kept by 
itin Ite wonted thicaness and strength, It le the beat 


Waeh | have ever used, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U, 


To whom |t may concern: 

I have used * Dollard's Herbantam Extract’’ for 
the past ten or tweive ears, and have found ita 
most excetient **Tonte’' for the batr, baving clean- 
sing and invigorating properties of a very high or- 





Ss. N. 


der, Keep: ally 
, EWIsS 5 COX, 
Oag HALL, 8. EB. Corner Sixth aged Market Soa, 
DeAK Sik: -lr aningulry was made to me as to 


where and from whom ea good article of Hair 
Tonle could ve obtained, L would, from lone exape- 
rience, recommend ''Dollard’s Ilerbantum Eatract’’ 
a the very best ariicie penn’ ured, 

Yours truly, Il. WANAMAKER 


It gives me great pleasure to wlve my teetimo y as 
to the value of om Hlard’s tlerbautum,’’ | have 
used nothing else on my bead for thirty years, and 
feel sure Lowe to tts use the perfectly beality state 








SOAP 


pactving properties of a sea- 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, ._" 





Vossesses the tonic, 


ples,” blotches, eczema, tetter, one etc. \e 
made from perfectly pure materials anc is most Seale 
ing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it In a 
fresh, clean and healthy condition, Sold by drug- 
gists and tancy goods dealers, or sent by mall one 
cake for Bcts. or three tor 60 cts, by the proprietors. 
R. H. McDONALD DRUG CO., 
532 Washington Nt., New York, 





34 pics Styles, Gold Oval, Hidden Nameand Border 
7 Fioral Cards, with name, cts. 2 New samples 
every month4cts. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 


coo /D-BYE my Lover, Geod-Bye, «& 


wiewerte” Alix aig WW ate, Coghtal Cast Ge. ¢ Cotucnbes, Ute | 


PAT ATE For INVENTORS! 


Bend for Pamphlet. t.. a. Pam 
VaTRiok O' TEN At’ty at Law, Washington, D, 


Sample Atyles of Budden Name and 
# Pow . ' o» | i ne 
o- -* - ‘ ' . me ait 
pom a scserereawe, HUME AND YOUTH, CADIZ, Oflu, 








INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


book, and without previously needing to know th 


quarter-note, @ sharp ora flat. The Guide ts plac 


curately and without the least trouble, 


own instructore 


ferent character—this number of pleces being sent 


The Guide, we repeat, 


hose who cannot spend years learning an inetrum 
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726 SANSOM 


of study, it will be of Incalculable assistance to the player ty ‘‘ear’ 
By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dir- 


the sounds, and the fingers used lo the position and touch of the keys, Su, aller a very 
Lice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill god rapidity of the 


FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY 


ot my scalp aud hair. 
Mia. J. W. LODGE, 


Merion Station, Montgomery Oo, Pa, 
Having used ‘‘Doliard’s Hervantum’’ for a num- 
ber of yeara, I cheerfully lestity to ite efficacy tn re- 
moving dandruff and preventing the hair from fail- 
lng out, It slew rendere the hair soll and lustrous, 
Mrs. ML. HAKUOT, 
No, 106 South Second Sireet, Pullade phia, 
VPHILADELVYUIA, June 6, Ines 
Having used ‘*Dollard’s Herbanitum Fatract’’ for 
the past fifteen years Lecheerfully recourmend itase 
Valuable preparation for tue bait, thoroughly clean- 
Ing the ecalp, and ¢Meacious tho aM ou: Hervous acad- 
ache, 
Mik b¢ ULE, 
No. dhis Vine street, 


Prepared ouly and for sale, wholesaie and revail, 


| and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO.,, 
1243 CHESTNUT STREET, 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIRCUPTING and SHAVING. 
LADIES anD CHILDREN'S HAIKCUPTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Fin- 
ployed, 


AMONTI AgentaWunted. 9 beat selb 
hy articles inthe world. | sample Free. 
Address JAY BKMOUNSON, Detrot, Mich. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kiowitng a tune, either ‘In the head,*’ as itis called,’ or able to hum, w eor g. 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUsit OK THF Inet Kt 
MENIS In fact It may be the first time they have ever seen a plany or organ, yet I they kouow 
so much as to whistle or hum atunoe say “‘Way Down on the Swanee Kiver for! anee they 
ean play It JMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the a 
sistance of thisGUIDE. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both bands and 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bDassand treble cleta, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments, Itimust be plainly under 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatiteando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL ta to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in muste to play such tunes or airs, withoutever having opened a must 


« difference between A oor G, @ half-note or a 
el on the instrument, and the piayer, withou 


reference loanything but what hele shown by Ittodo, canin alew moments play the plece ac 
Although it does not and never can eu 


pplaut reg ar tewmoke 
andall others who are their 
with each Guide—the ear yrows accustomed to 


iii tle prac- 


player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known. 
will not learn how to read the common sheet nu f Kut 


tralnued 

it w teacl 

gent, how tolearn ar mbher of tunes without 
A child If Itecan eay lis A, BB, Csand knows, 


after a few atiemp's, quile we 


tune—say ‘The §weet Bye and Bye''—can olay it, Vhere are 
many who would iike to be able to dothis, for their own aod tbe amusementof other and to such 
we mnmend The Guide as BOUND TO DO forthem ALI WESAY It ¢apoess aud usefu 

s, moreover, would make ita very good present to give @& person whether ¥ iw oorold. at 
Cliristima Aimoast every mie in the land hase plans, organ or melode where seltogn 
than e ot the tamily can play, With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or |ees 
x t mit + 

“ ~ to any address, all postage paid, ou rece tof FIFTY CENTS bos 
Ay ‘ 4 F I te rire @ musl rok, contal og the words au u , for 100 
* The G& irese 


MUSIC CO,, 


ST... PHILADELPHIA. 




























































Latest Fashion Phases. 





Christmas bells! How soon your merry 
chimes will again be heard! And yet it 
seems buta few months since we waited 
hand.in-band for those ringing peals which 
told of a dying year, and heralded the 
dawn of a New January. 

W ho does not fee! at peace with all man- 
kind when, on New Year's Eve, as the 
clook gives forth the last hour of the Old 
Year, we gather around the open windows 
to listen to the bella? 

It is then our softened hearts turn to 
other years, when frienda—now, alas! gone 
forever —were with us; and the young wile 
thinks tenderly of that New Year's Eve 
when some one was but an unspoken lover 
as yet. 

Sad thoughts these must be; but chas- 
tened by the hour and bright surroundings, 
and everyone strives to be happy and gay, 
and bid dull care begone. 

Since Cinderella dances have become #0 
popular private parties are more often 
family gatherings, and very few give large 
parties, with elavorate set suppers, as of 
old. It has been suggested that this is due 
to motives of economy. but some delight 
in ostentation, and would atill indulge 
in such festivities were they fashionable. 

Evenings at home, where a few friends 
assoinble for a quiet dance, and @ tray of 
dainty cakes and sandwicies constitutes 
the supper, are most enjoyabie for young 
people, 

Children's fancy dress balla are now 
very generai, and here the more simple 
costumes usually attract attention, provided 
tnat the toilette suite the wearer, and the 
design possesses originality. 

“The Ideal Postman’’ wears a pleated 
skirt of bright red satin, arranged in kilts 
from the waist, and bordered with biack 
velvet. On each pleat a small envelope, 

addressed aud stamped, is placed corner- 
ways, and merely tacked at each corner. 
Or with marking-Ink or Indian-ink,squares 
of satin may be used in place of paper. 

The belt and bodice trimming is com 
posed of folded strips of white satin, with 
used stamps placed cornerways; these be- 
ing easily fixed with the cement used tor 
mending china and glass, 

The bodice is of biack velvet, the cap of 
red satin lined with buckram, and a biack 
tabletin front. Black silk stockings and 
red shoes, 

“A Frontier Girl’ would wear red stock- 
ing and high boots; or, if preferred, high 
gaiters of drab or black cloth, and black 
sho0eK, 

Princesses dross of hunter's green cloth, 
with pleated front of red surah, turn-down 
linen collar, and yellow silk soarf, Large 
gray or drab felt hat; leather gloves and a 
toy gun, 

“Barbara Allen’? wears one of the cos- 
tumes made fauniliar by Kate Grveenaway’s 
charming drawings, and whose quaint de- 
signe furnish many ideas for fancy ideas 
for fancy (tress, 4 

This oostume may be in white muslin 
and blue ribbons or pale green muslin 
with pink or in soft yellow with sash of 
moss green, 

Phe skirt is long and narrow, with gatb- 
ered frills; the full bodice very short- 
waisted, and made on atight linipg. The 
bonnet, also of musiin, is stiffened with 
wire, and tied round with the same color 
as the sash 

The “Olympia” costume ts of white cash. 
mere, with gold braid and fringe, anda 
toy helmet of brass, The skirt and loose 
bodice are formed together and worn as an 
ordinary dress, and the jong parrow scarf 
is folded round the right shoulder, as 
shown in sketches, Satin shoes with san- 
dais may be worn. 

“Society Gossip’ is the title of a piquante 
costumeé in black and white, which may be 
worn by any age. The composition cap is 
of white satin or cardboard, with a uill 
pen on one side. 

The bodice or polonaise is of white satin 
bordered with black veivet, with quaintiy- 
shaped collar and cuffs, The pleated skirt 
ot white satin nun’s cloth, or serge bas re- 

vers of biack velvet; anda front panel, also 
of black velvet, with the heading of a news- 
paper as a border, 

Toe tities or headings of the journals 
may be cut oul and fixed to the skirt, but 
the more artistic plan is to use Indian Ink 


THE SATURDAY 


in always very pretty and most efiective. 

The skirt is simple, the back in full gath- 
era, with front and reverses of white, the 
basque bodice cut away in front to imitate 
&@ zouave bodice, with under bodice of white 
satin. The cap of black velvetia simply a 
circular piece put on a narrow stiffened 
band of white satin in Tam o'Shanter form, 
with a magpie at tue side; and as this bird 
is NOt @asily Obtainable, 1 wouid advise oue 
ol the large com inon birds solid by the mil- 
liner, which will pass fora black bird of 
some kind when palnted with Indian 
ink. 

“Swiss’’ costumes admit of bright color- 
ings, and may be varied as to waleriais 
and combinations as well as in name, 

Thus “A Swine Giri,”’ “A Merry Moun- 
tain Maid, OA Tyrolean Helle,’ and wany 
olners will apply equally as weil to the 
costume sketched, lor the name goes a long 
way toward the effect, and the well known 
quotation, “Woat's in a name?” is bardly 
applicable w tancy dress, 

“A Swiss Girl’ weare a woolen petticoat 
of bright colorings, with rows of biack or 
dark-hued velvet; bodice of eumbroidered 
material with velvet bands, or a velvet 
pointed bodice laced over a chemisetie ol 
miuslin, 

rune cap is of velvet, with stiff pleated 

frills, which may be formed troin tue ordi- 
nary pleating soid ready for skiris, Em- 
broidered woolen stockings and biack 
shoes, 
Boys’s fancy costuines are more diftlicult 
to carry oul, although the pretty boy with 
long bair is more easily dressed than the 
bigger boy of the nondescript aye. 

For tiny boys, ‘The Dainty Sweep,” in 
white salin is novel and is easily carried 
out, or satin suits, with coilar and culls ol 
lace, are pretty for boys with flowing hair, 
and will bear variation in naine and color- 
ing. 

“A Seventeenth Century Masher,’’ “A 
Dandy in Pink,’’ and various otver titles 
may be applic d to the same style of dress. 
Pie suit is cut like a long **Patience’’ suit, 
but the sleeve is slightly full, and the coat 
is turnished with buttons of gold tilagree or 
cut steel, 

‘*Buflalo Bill’’ may be attired in drab can 
vas, With braidings and trimmings, and a 
broad leather belt, with toy pistols; or the 
coat may be of brown flax cloth, with leath 
or fittings, and the high leggings of pale 
drab cloth or canvas, Gauntiet gloves, a 
broad hat of felt or straw, and a ritle are in 
dispensable, 
Page's Dress of Sky-blue Silk, —Silver 
waistband, broad collar of lace covering 
neck and shoulders. Buskins, with lace 
iringe and silver tassels. Flat cap of blue 
silk, with silver and biue aigrette. 
bifteenth Century (Boy's Dress).—Short 
gown Or orimson cloth of gold lined with 
brown velvet. Cap of brown velvet. 

Russian Waiter.—White trousers and a 
kind of 1\o.#e smockfrock, tled around the 
waist with a red or green cord, On festive 
days the white frocks are changed for « 
colored satin one, 

(fentlemen of Queen Elizabeth's Court.— 
White velvet doublet slashed with silver, 
white velvet knickerbockers, and white 
silk stockings and white shoes, and girdle 
with gold buckle, Gold mounted sword, 
and a fiat white velvet cap with a white 
plume, 

Dutch Peasant Gorl.—Red jackets witb 
long lappets opening down the tront 
Blue skirt, bordered with black velvet 
short and round. White apron, stif? wit’ 
embroidery; red stockings and buckled 
leather shoes; red c«p, like a bussar’s; gold 
earrings This costume can be made with 
green cloth jacket and plain white woolen 
skirt, and white cap if preferred, 





Odds and Ends, 
DISHES FORCHRISTMAS PAKTIES, 


It sandwiches are wanted, those made of 
chicken are a nice change trom the beet or 
ham sandwiches. 

Boil the chicken, remove all bones, etc., 
and chop the meat; season with salt and 
pepper, and celery, salt, or Indian pepper, 
it liked. Boil tbe broth down toa smal! 
quantity; mix with the meat. Press, so 
that it oan be cutin slices, and put between 
the slices of bread; or thechicken may be 
chopped with celery and mixed with a sai- 








shic hotor cold, or no baths at all; whetber we re- 
and reproduce the tities on the white | ad dressing, andthus make chicken salad ’ ; ’ ; ceive the praises of the few, than to subdue king- 
satin. saudwiches. | should keep our feetdry, or pay noattention | joins, to conquer thrones, d minations, virtues, 
; | to wet feet and soaked clothing; whether rincedoms, p s Milton li t d tinal 
An opera-giass is carried, and also the Nice little bot dishes are desirable, es | . x; 46tD princedoms, powers, a Mal o has 1 ; and finally, 
} , , tobacco 18 & biessing or a curse; whether we on a dying bed, afiera stormy and troublous life, 
large quill, which can be made from white | pecially at small, informa! gatherings, or awe ittis to look back apes beleensef bieedenad 
a over eator under eat; whether we should : bl hed, 
crepe cotton on buck ram; this, mounted | at whist parties, A very nice and tasty oue ’ to bed and the great result, however generously anticipated 
“a 2 @at al night or go to a ° ot at ih aii ‘r am de 
on « length of canvas, which is enamelled | is, tat os x ed hungry; whether | and gioriously striven tor, In tts infancy yet, 
, we should e6xercise more or exercise | - | with the great consummation looming dimlvin the 
white,and shapetin similar fashion t a ster flat Mince the meat fa Orciee leas = clones Sarre am ha Pas : a - 
; : } aa whether we should drink much water or ee eee ef expression that 
qulll pen Sinall lobster, add the yolks « tw eygs pa its “ Ds f } ‘ 
‘“*Magpl« mtumes are charming we eate! salt and pepper ale 4 ae r Ke w wha 
i al 8 A f r 
very tair ohbildren, and the contrast of the i 68 Ol weited buller, @ ail tea A GRAVE, wherever found, preaches a . potion “ 6 . i “ : 
glistening white satin with the black velvet ‘ cupful of very fine bread s SS short, pithy sermon to the soul e et 
sx? ‘ 
* 
= ——— —— —— “5 > 


EVENING POST. 


until the ingreuients are thoroughly mixed, 
shape in the form of cutiets ,dipin crumbs, 
then In beaten egg, and again in crumbs, 
and fry browe in smoking-hot tat. 

Another nice little entree or supper dish 
is made trom sweetbreade, which may be 
those of lambs, oxen or calves, the latter 
being the very best, but also the most ex- 
pensive. 

Sueethbread Croquettes. —Boil four sweet- 
breads in water, to whiob a little salt has 
been added; drain and chopped fine, mash- 
ing them to @ paste; season, with salt and 
p pper, add the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
two ounces of butter, agiil of cream, and 
enough breadcrumbs to make the mass of 
such consistency a8 will enable you to mold 
into litte ball, pear or cork-sbaped cro- 
quettes, Dip in beaten eggs, then crumps, 
and try in bot fat. 

Very good indeed are 

Calves’ keet Frieassees.—Boil the feet 
until (ender, cut them in two and pul! out 
the large bones. Have ready a pintot good 
gravy, add toitateaspoonful of white wine, 
one Of lemon peel and some salt. Stew the 
feot fifteen minutes in the gravy, and thick- 
en with the yolks of two eggs, a gill of 
iiik, One ol butter, and twoo! flour. Shake 
Lhe slo W-pan Over the fire, but do not let it 
boll again, 

Here are a few sweet things that look 
pretty and ‘aste delicious: 

Cheese Caukes.—Four ounces of rolled bis- 
cull, Lares Ounces of butter, the yolks of 
LWo eggs, two ounces of sweet almonds, 
half an ounce of bitter almonds, beaten to 
paste, Lue grated rinds of two lemons, the 
Juice of baif a lemon, and three ounces ot 
Kranulated sugar. 


Snow.—Prepare eight medium- 
sizod cooking applies in every particular 
is for applesauce, Alter the sauce is quite 
cold, break the whites of two eggs ina large 
basin, turn the sauce Over the whites, and 
whip tne whole with a silver fork thirty 
minutes. The whiteness of the snow de- 
pends on the care with which every blem- 
ish is removed When preparing the sauce. 

Apple Meringue.—Prepare as tor apple 
sau. 6, SIX Or olgbt tart juicy apples. Sea- 
sou aud sweeten to taste. Line plates with 
putt paste thinly rolled out, and bake, then 
cover the crust with theapple. Now whip 
the whites of three eggs witb three table- 
spoonfuls of pulverized sugar till it stands 
alone; spread smoothly over the top, return 
to the oven long enough to brow nicely, 

Carrot Pudding. — Use ove quartof milk, 
hail# cuptul of grated carrot, half a cup- 
ful of sugar, balf a teaspoontul of salt, one 
teaspoontui of vanilla extract, and three 
exes Beat together the eggs, sugar and 
sali; then add the carrot and vanilla, and 
beat again for two minutes. Now add the 
milk, Pour the mixture intoa pudding- 
dish, and set the dish ina pan of bot water. 
ake in an exceedingly slow oven tor an 
hour and a-half. Serve cold. 

The greatest novelty of all, and a change 
from ordinary 1c6s, 

Orange Hash,—This is made of oranges, 
banauas, lowons, apples, raisins, and pine- 
apples, tbat should be well cut into lit- 
tle bits, and mixed with sugarand nutmeg. 
Tue method of tts serving is as peculiar 
as the dish itself. A hole is cnt in an 
orange |arge enough to admita spoon, and, 
aller the inside has been scraped out, the 
orange is filled with the bash and a little 
champagne or other wine—just enough to 
tillin the chinks—and the whole is then 
frozen, 


Appte 


Pe 

THERE was a curious sensation at a 
church wedding at Bridgeport, Conn., 
y¢sterday. The groom, a person of violent 
te.uper, swore because the bri 6 and her 
party were behind time. During his 
ravings to his best man the bride arrived 
and overheard her fiance roundly abusing 
her sand swearing outrageously, The 
briae’s face assumed a deadly pallor. She 
approached the altar, and stood motionless 
until the winister asked if she ‘*would love, 
cherish and obey,” to which she replied in 
a clear, ringing voice: ‘Not by a long 
shot,’’ and majestically marched out of the 


edifice. 
a  —-—ns 


OpINIONS SILL Diviprep,—After a coen- 
tury of bot discussion we are not certain 
whether coflee is a wholesome stimulant or 
a deadly poison; whether we should bave 
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Centidential Correspondents. 





lL. M. E.—We should consider the gen- 
Ueman prefers not lo keep up the correspondence, 
and should let it drop, 


A. T. R.—A preparation can be bought 
at any theatrical costumier’s for Dlacking the face 
which will in no way injure or stain the skin, 


J. E, R.—The heaviest gun that has 
ever been manufactured has been recently cast at 
the works of Herr Krupp at Essen. Its weight Is 
1” tons, 


EsSTHER.—The letters “S.P.Q KR.” in- 
scribed on the standards of the Roman legions, are 
initials of the words ‘*Senatus populusque Roman- 
us’'—‘*the senate and the people of Kome.’’ 


G. DENNIS.—For the werts which are 
such a source of annoyance, you will find the appli- 
cation of acetic acid as good as anything. This 
should be applied dally untilthey become soft and 
tend to break up. Becaretul not toget theacid on 
to the healthy skin. 


CLARA JANE.—Persons who are subject 
to cold feet and hands shouid wash them night and 
morning in cold water, then rub them well with a 
moderately rough towel, till they become dry and 
warm. If going to bed at the time, put on a patr of 
woolen socksand warm gloves. 


RINTER.— Weakness of sight generally 
begins to show Itself by defective vision at dusk, and 
when the lamps are first lighted. You probably have 
overstrained youreyes, and should rest them as 
muchas youcan, You should go to an optician, 
and wet him to fit you with glasses of a proper 
focus, 

IN Love.—We should recommend pa- 
tience to you. It isnever well to rush Into acquaint- 
ance with any one without knowing something of 
them. Walt your opportunity, and you may be able 
to render the young lady ta question some little ser- 
vice that may open up an acquaintanceship, or you 
may meet some One who can tell you who she is, and 
so Introduce you, 


JaMES.—The allusion inthe essay is to 
An Abroad Cooper, or a Cooper Abroad, a person 
who calls at public-houses to sample the beer and 
ale in order to ascertain If the quality ts satisfactory ; 
to value the stock of beer and ale in the cellar when 
there isa change of landlords; totake the stock of 
easks periodically; to examine empty easks, etc. 


HANSON.—The three symbols, or signs, 
which have been in universal use throughout all 
agesare the cross, the aureole, or circle—known as 
the halo—and the triangle. All these signs were in 
use betore the Christian era, The cross ts frequently 
found on the Exyptian mummies. It was heldasa 
sacred sign among the pagans,and Is stillsoin many 
lands where thecrossot Calvary is unknown, The 
aureole, or disc, encircling the heads of saints, sig- 
nifles periection; but amoog the early religioniste it 
wasthe emblem of monotheism, The triangle was 
used totyplify tire when placed with its apex up- 
wards; but when with the apex downwards, it was 
the embiem of water. The conjunction of these 
signs is irequently tobe found on the most ancient 
monaments of the world, Thus, when ccnquerors 
had conceived the idea of ruling by Divine right, 
each adopted the aureole, to denote the solar sphere, 
and the cross emblematic of dominion, These sixus 
are perpetuated in the crown worn by kings. 


YOUNGEST.—The Holy (irail, or Greal, 
isa miraculous chalice made of a single precious 
stone, supposed to have been an emerald, possessing 
the power of prolonging life, and mavy other very 
wonderful properties It was believed by soine to 
have been brought by angels from heaven, and was 
the vessels used by oar Lord at the Last Supper. Jt 
is also sald that it was preserved by Jusepu of Art- 
matbaa, and in it he caught the blood which flowed 
trom our Saviour’s wouuds as Ile was taken from the 
cross. It is surrounded by many legends, and one is 
thatif itis approached by any but a perfectly pure 
and holy person itis borne away and vanishes trom 
their sight. It was in quest of this that most of the 
adventures that befel the Knights of the Round 
Table were met with; these form the subject ot Ten- 
nyson’s poems, **Phe ldylls of the King.’’ In the 
Cathedral at Genoa acupts still preserved, which 
was taken by the Crusadersiu 1101, and for a long 
time was coue!idered to have been the Holy Grail, 


Cavo.—The best advice we can give you 
is comprised in the one great word—persevere. 
K nowlege will obey the call made upon her, whether 
by richor-poor. The humbiest ranks have their 


heroes as wellasthe titled and noble, ( olumbus, 
the discoverer of America, was originally a weaver; 
Niebubr, the historian, was originally a peasant; 


Ko lia, well-known for his **Anctent History,’ was 
4 culler’s son, Bloomtield, the poet, was a pour shoe- 
Tnaker; Franklin landed in Philadelphia iu search of 


work with only a few cents tn bis pocket. The 
poets, Kirk White and Akenside, were the sons of 
butchers; Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning- 


jenny, whichcreated the cotton trade of England, 
wasa penny barber, and so poor that he could pot 
exbibithis mode! unt!! his friends bad bought him a 
coat. These examples, and hundreds of others that 
we could cite, show what perseverance and seif-{m- 
provement can accomplish, 


HYGERILA.—“W hat are we good for?” is 
doubtless a most linporlant question, but itis at the 
same time one that should elevate instead of de press 
us. Weare all good for something: there ig not one 
single speck or atom of creation that ts not good for 
something, that does not not appeal in some way to 
the heart of man, Orin some other way affect an- 
other atom of the same creation. We are not all 
equally useful; we bave not all equal powerto be 80; 
but each in bhleown ephere, however limited that 
may be, has his work ready to his hand, Suppress- 
ing temper, showing cheerfulness, administering a 
kind word to one who wants it, a smile, or the smal- 
lest act of kindoess, constitutesthe whole sphere of 
sume; and avery important one it is, Itis even 
doubtfal whether itis not nobler and better to doin 
silence and solitude what can at best cause us to 




















